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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 
—>— 

‘N regard to the. sensational ‘telegrams which have 

been published bya contemporary, Tespecting fresh 


‘Russian defeats on the Transcaspian Coast, we are able 
to state that, according to the most recent advices from 


Tiflis, no alteration has taken place. in the aspect of 
affairs at Tchikishlar, and . that the telegrams bear inter- 

nal evidence of being simply a richauffé of the informa- 

tion published in Russia respecting the original repulse at 
Geok Tepe. It is a most improbable circumstance that 
Tchikishlar, a fort defended by eighteen or twenty 
cannon, should have. been captured by Turcoman horse- 

£ 

men, and.as for the statement that the supply of pro- 
visions on the land side. has been cut off, the correspon- 
dent appears to forget. that the inland region of 
Tchikishlar is a barren desert, producing nothing but 
mud and mosquitoes. General Tergoukasoff shifted the 
expeditionary force from the ‘Turcoman side of the Cas- 
pian to the Caucasian coast two months ago, because it 
was easier to feed them in the latter region than in the 
former, and he left a sufficient number of battalions 
behind at Fort Tchikishlar, Fort Bayat Khaji, Fort 
Tchat, and Fort Douzoloum, to give a good : account “of 
themselves in any conflict with the enemy. His own 
arrival at Tiflis is due to a desire to superintend ‘the 
arrangements for the forthcoming campaign, and in this 
respect ‘he has only fullowed ‘the example. of General 
Lomakin and General Lazareff.in previous yAats. 


THE dangers incurred by. those who spend their lives | 
in working in collieries is once. more brought home to us 
by the disastrous explosion that took place.on Wednes- 
day last at the Leycett Colliery, near Newcastle, which 
has caused the death of nearly seventy persons. It is 
very natural that accidents of this kind should attract 
more attention than others, owing to the sudden and 


terrible destruction of human life they occasion ; but it 
should be borne in mind that of the various accidents in 
coal mines those caused by.éxplosions of gas are by no 
means the most’ destructive of life. The number of 


miners killed annually, throtigh. falls of roof-and galleries 
are much. more numerous than those caused by explo- 
sions. Nothing, indeed, points more directly to the 


inefficient system of colliery inspection than the’ great 
number of deaths that occur day after day in the working 
of collieries, that are not traceable to explosions of fire- 
damp. . From the returns of accidents and deaths in 
coal ‘mines, compiled by the inspectors of those mines, it 
appears that while 5685 miners lost their lives from 
explosions during the twenty-five years ending in 1875, 
no fewer than 20,463 were killed owing to miscellaneous 
accidents during that . period, and of these latter 10,184 
miners met with their deaths from falls of roofs and other 
portions of the galleries. It is gratifying to find that 
comparing the number of lives lost with the production 
of coal there has been a steady ratio of improvement 
since 1851; the death rate too has fallen from 4 to 2.3 
per thousand of persons employed. But while deaths 
from explosions: , .decreased from. an, average | of 376 pez 
annum: during the. ten years ending | in 1860, to: 195 in 
the five years ‘ending in 1875, the accidents from falls of 
stone: and ‘roofs alone have actually increased during 
those: ‘periods from’376.to 450. » ‘This fact should not be 
lost sight. of when we are deploring the recent terrible 
destruction of life at the Leycett Colliery. What is wanted 
is evidently a more thorough sy stem of colliery inspection, 
but with ‘the ‘present limited staff of inspectors this is 
impossible. 


THE death of Jules Favre has. not excited any extra- 
ordinary emotion either in Paris or the provinces. One 
may say figuratively that in the public estimation the 
great orator died long ago. His political life ended with 
the Treaty of Frankfort. The future historian will find 
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it diffi to explain. span..who b 
such femarkabl abilities Tae at at the b 
ment, could, once elevated to power, a “id 
egregious blunders as Jules Fayre undoubtedly did 
during his tenure of the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
White 
after the siege of Paris, M. Favre actually forgot to in- 
clude the army of the East, operating in. Burgundy and 
the Franche Comté, in its provisions. The consequence 
was that the better-instructed Prussian etat-major was 
enabled to compel the whole corps to take refuge in 
Swiss territory. 


ANOTHER of M. Favre’s blunders. It was due to his 
resistance that, after the siege of Paris, the National 
Guard were permitted to retain their arms and military 
organisation. Of course, had the demands of the German 
invaders been complied with, the Commune would have 
become impossible. M. Favre himself confessed himself 
at fault in the Assembly, where, with rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, he demanded pardon of God and man for the evil 
he had done. 


One of the most pitiable of mortals is undoubtedly 
the Duke of Cumberland. A scion of the most powerful 
of reigning families, he is yet possessed of less power than 
the poorest of the princelings of Germany, and during 
the last week he has had to submit to the insults of the 
semi-official organ of the Prussian Government. It 
having been rumoured that the recent visit of the King 
of Denmark to Berlin had had a beneficial effect upon 
the Duke’s prospects, this paper takes occasion to contra- 
dict the reports in the most brutal fashion. It states that 
no propositions were ever made to the Duke by the 
Prussian Government, which, moreover, does not intend 
to make any; that if the King of Denmark has been 
endeavouring to induce his son-in-law to take up a less 
antagonistic position than he has done since his father’s 
death, it merely shows that monarch’s goodness of heart ; 
that the Prussian Government knows nothing whatever 
about such proceedings ; that if it were asked its opinion 
on them it would reply that the Duke’s peaceful over- 
tures must not expect to receive any consideration, and 
that the Duke has so many counsellors around him 
whose interests depend upon his pretensions that it can- 
not well believe that such overtures could be made. 
This is the style of the barrack-room, and this the Prussian 
Government has seen fit to adopt in its dealings with the 
heir to the crown of Hanover. 


By a curious coincidence, at the moment of M. Jules 
Favre’s death the President of the Académie Francaise 
(which post is occupied for three months by all the 
Academicians in turn) is the Duc d’Aumale. As the 
deceased statesman was a member of the distinguished 
fraternity, the Duc d’Aumale will have to receive his 
successor, and to make a speech in praise of the dead 
man. It will be interesting and curious to hear how a 
Prince of the House of Orleans will contrive, without 
compromising himself, to pronounce a eulogistic speech 
upon a very fervid Republican. 


Tue health of the German Chancellor continues to 
arouse the gravest anxiety in Berlin. His condition has 


changed much for the worse since the last session of the 
Reichstag. He was then hoping that the ill effects of 
his strenuous exertions to pass the new tariff might be 
remedied by his usual course of waters in the autumn ; 
but this hope has proved ill-founded. Instead of the 
quick-footed Bismarck, who ran upstairs “ like a school- 


pie 
in Parlia- b 





concluding an armistice with Prince. Bismarck 
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~dipk J. into his soul; and 
not another Bismarck ready. 


THERE if some reason to believe that the late con- 
centrations of troops in Russian-Poland were neither 
much exaggerated nor so purposeless as they appeared 
to be. That Prince Bismarck would be glad to se 
quasi-independent Polish State—of course under 
protection, and probably under a German ruler—intet- 
posed between Russia and the Fatherland has long been 
an “open secret” in some of the Embassies, and the: 
Russians seem to have become persuaded, shortly after 
the interview between Prince Bismarck and Count 
Andassy at Vienna, that the German Chancellor had 
at length determined to carry out his favourite pl 
Hence the coquetting with the Poles in the semi-official 
press of St. Petersburg, simultaneous with the movement 
of troops into the Polish provinces and the strengthen-/ 
ing of the Polish fortresses. To start a new Polish revo- 
lution would certainly be a fresh departure in Prussian | 
policy. As to Austria, she has always regretted the par- 
tition, and during the insurrection of 1863-4 she pro- 
fessed herself ready to join France in a restoration ¢ of 
Poland under an Austrian Archduke. 


’ 
CL ilialL 


Tue changes in the French Ministry, and especially — 
those among the higher military officials of France, do” 
not give satisfaction in Berlin. The German military — 
journals point out that a War Ministry needs for its 
proper development nothing so much as rest; that 
France has had a greater number of Ministers of War 
since 1870 than Prussia has had since 1770; and that © 
the present leaders of the French army were the asso-— 
ciates of Gambetta in the last war and are now among — 
his intimate friends. This it is which causes the greatest ~ 
uneasiness at the German capital. The members of the — 
French Ministry are by many there regarded as the ~ 
apostles of revenge. Some journals have likened them — 


to the Jacobins, who, like Dumouriez, may lead an © 


army as enthusiastic as that which he commanded — 
against the German frontier. Bismarck is reported © 
to have exclaimed, when he heard of the fall of the 
Waddington Ministry :—‘ Gambetta has shown himself 
to be a great organiser; but I now fear that he 
will organise the Republic to destruction.” Yet it — 
must be asked, what have France and the French © 
Government done by the recent ministerial changes? i 
The latter has merely given expression to the wishes — 
of the former by constitutional methods. The French — s 
people appear to be satisfied with what has been done. ~ 
So far they are constitutional ; and what is meant by 
being constitutional is a lesson which Germany has 
still to learn. 


AN assessment case, strikingly illustrating the pains — 
taken by the London School Board to recklessly spend 
ratepayers’ money, came on for hearing before Mr. Under- 


Sheriff Burchell and a special jury at the Middlesex 


Sheriffs’ Court on Monday last. Mr. Compton, a con- 
tractor, made a heavy claim for compensation against 
the School Board, who had fixed their affections upon 
his premises in the Amberley Road, Paddington, for 
educational purposes. The plaintiff pleaded that he had 
a number of carts and horses to remove stone, and that 
no other premises suitable for his requirements could be 
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found, in the neighbourhdod he therefore mndintained 


that he was entitled to pecuniary recompense for his loss 
and the depreciation of his stock. The jury accepted 
his view of the case, and awarded him substantial 
compensation in the sum of £2260. The other 
matters as to lease, &c., we should add, had been 
previously arranged ; but the actual cost of the premises 
did not transpire. If, however, it is on the same 
liberal scale as the compensation award, it may be 
safely pronounced that it reaches a very high figure 
indeed. It is, of course, natural that the Board should 
look out for eligible sites on which to erect their 
imposing edifices, but they appear to have a peculiar 
weakness for fixing upon those which are already 
occupied, and to obtain which involves a heavy ex- 
penditure. To be consistent is to be virtuous; but 
virtues, like other things, have their weak side as 
well as their strong ones, and the consistency with 
which the Board carries out their policy of. extrava- 
gance is a questionable virtue, the more so as it is 
paying the piper with other people’s money. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that the Tartar revolt in 
East Russia is more serious than has yet been stated. 
The agitation is being strongly encouraged by the 
Mussulman Moullahs, who view with fanatic hatred the 
attempts of the Russian Government to introduce the 
Greek religion among the Tartars, Stringent orders 
have been sent to the Governor of Kazan to deport 
all the ringleaders, without trial, to Siberia. 


RELIABLE information reaches us from Russia that 
several Turkestan staff officers have left Tashkend for 
Bokhara. The object of their journey is kept a profound 
secret by the Tashkend authorities. 


A story has been circulating lately in Paris which 
goes far to prove that the most austere Republicans are 
not above a hankering after orders and decorations. It 
appears that M. Waddington, seeing that his own fall and 
that of M. Leon Say were imminent, desired before leaving 
office both to possess himself and to confer on his 
colleague the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
But unfortunately neither M. Waddington nor M. Leon 
Say were even knights of the order, and according to the 
statutes a person must pass each of the four lower grades 
before he can attain to the highest. Nothing, however, 
is impossible to the Republican mind, and with an in- 
genuity only parallel to that used in England in Sir 
Robert Collier’s case, M. Waddington had jive decrees 
prepared nominating himself and his friend to each 
successive rank in the Legion. These he submitted to 
M. Grévy for signature. The President of the Republic 
naturally had some qualms as to the propriety if not 
legality of this mode of proceeding, and insisted as a pre- 
liminary that the decrees should be laid before the 
Council of the Legion of Honour. Unfortunately the 
next regular meeting of the Council was not to take 
place till February. No one, it appeared had power to 
convoke an extraordinary meeting, and M. Waddington 
knew full well that before February he would have 
ceased to be in office. However, nothing daunted, a 
fresh expedient was resorted to, and the decrees were sent 
round to each member of the Council separately, with a 
request that they should be countersigned. Each 
member categorically refused, and thus the ex-Ministers 
left office as undecorated as they entered it, with the 
further consciousness that for ten days they have been 
the laughing-stock of Paris: ' 


Witt Mr. Hutchinson, M.P., consent to withdraw his 
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Bill for amending the law relating to'Libel, and thus 
make way for the law officers‘of the Crown? It is said 
that the Government intend to take up this question next 
Session. They have long been pressed to do so, but 
hit herto their hands have been full of matters concerned 
with foreign policy. 


THE year which has just closed was, according to an 
“ advance-sheet ” that has been issued of the bulletin of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, a most remark- 
able one in the history of the iron trade of the United 
States. When complete statistics are received it will be 
found that more pig-iron, more bar-iron, more rails, and 
more steel were made in the country than in any previous 
year. ‘The advance in prices during the year was also 
without precedent. ‘To speak more specifically, the per- 
centage of increase in prices in all lines except, perhaps, 
in crucible steel, was greater in 1879 than in any pre- 
ceding year, if allowance be made for the premium on 
gold during the war, the advance in 1879 being on a 
gold basis of values. The importations of pig-iron, old 
rails, and new iron and steel rails during the year were 
unexpectedly large, recalling the experience of the period 
before the panic of 1873; while American importations of 
iron ore were not only exceptional in their magnitude, 
but phenomenal, amounting to about five times as 
many tons as were ever before imported in one year. 
But the most remarkable fact in connection with the 
history of the American iron trade of 7879 remains to be 
stated. Notwithstanding all the activity that has been 
menticned, the demand for pig-iron, iron and steel rails, 
and iron ore was not met, and many orders have been 
carried over to the new year, which consumers. sought in 
vain to have executed in 1879. The business embraced 
in the orders which were necessarily deferred to the 
new year, amounts to a very large percentage of the 
actual consumption of the old year. Such a sudden 
and powerful stimulus to the demand for iron and 
steel and ore following a period of great depression, 
was not expected by any of the American manu- 
facturers, and to the excitement caused by the sudden- 
ness of this demand the rapid advance in prices is mainly 
due. 


THE invention of the electric telegraph and the laying 
of ocean cables have given rise to a new species of diplo- 
macy, “telegraphic diplomacy,” as it is called. Before 
these means of communication came into use, our repre- 
sentatives at foreign Courts generally sent home de- 
spatches the contents of which had been carefully 
weighed. Vagueness was avoided when facts had to 
be dealt with, and ambiguity was only indulged in when 
it was thought necessary not to enlighten the public. 
Now this is for the most part changed. When an 
Ambassador has to transmit an important and urgent 
niessage to his Government in these days, he sends it, 
couched as briefly as possible, to the telegraph office. 
He cannot enter into many details, and he leaves expla- 
nations to the despatch which is, as a rule, “to follow.” 
But his Government must, notwithstanding, take imme- 
diate action ; and in nine cases out of ten telegraphs 
back instructions which are either not calculated to meet 
the case or are the cut-and-dried regulations of the 
service, which, if acted upon, would only make confusion 
worse confounded. Peremptory orders are often issued 
leading to misunderstanding, which only a series of heavy 
despatches can clear away. Lord Odo Russell not yery 
long ago telegraphed Lord Salisbury the intentions of the 
German Government concerning the silver question in 
such a fashion that Prince Bismarck took offence, and 
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referred to the matter from his seat in the Reichstag ; 
and scarcely a week passes in which misuse of the 
telegraph is not made between the Foreign Office and 
our Embassies. The lesson seems hard to learn that it 
is a hazardous thing to endeavour to open intricate dis- 
cussions properly by brief messages in cipher. As our 
diplomatists grow older they begin to understand when a 
telegraphic message is serviceable and when it is mis- 
chievous ; but then they are very often promoted out of 
the corps or they retire into private life; while to young 
Ambassadors and their still younger secretaries there 
remains the great stumbling-block of “ telegraphic 
diplomacy.” 


WHEN servants exhibit special solicitude for the welfare 
of their employers, it is usual to reward them at Christ- 
mas time. A certain carriage corapany, however, have 
departed from this good old English custom, and have 
adopted a method which, we fear, will not prove so satis- 
factory to their employés. During the late very severe 
weather sixteen of their drivers went at the usual hours 
to the yard, but the roads were so bad that only five of 
them ventured to drive out. Each of these five, finding 
that their horses could not move without risk to their 
limbs, returned after going a short distance. In acknow- 
ledgment of their sensible and proper action the proprie- 
tors fined every one of the sixteen ten shillings. 


CANNIBALISM is happily an unknown practice in this 
country, and although some persons who are “coarse 
feeders” will eat almost anything that is placed before 
them in the shape of meat, yet they would probably 
decline to patronise even the most accommodating 
“slink butcher” if he were convicted on evidence that 
left no room for doubt of palming off human flesh on 
his customers as genuine meat. It seems to us 
incomprehensible that a diet of this nature should 
exercise an actual fascination over those who have 
once indulged in it; such, however, seems to be a 
fact, and a man whose executioa is recorded by the 
American papers is a case in point. The culprit was an 
Indian known as “Swift Runner,” and he was hanged 
at Fort Saskatchewan on the 2oth December, this being 
the first legal execution in the North-West Territory. 
“Swift Runner,” in other respects an_ estimable 
character, had an_ irrepressible appetite for his 
fellow-creatures. He was a cannibal, not from neces- 
sity but from preference, and nothing pleased him 
more than cooking and eating his own immediate rela- 
tions. He was convicted on his own confession of 
having killed and eaten his mother, his wife, and seven 
children last winter. Under these circumstances, and 
making every allowance for the hardness of the season, it 
was felt that “Swift Runner” had forfeited all claim 
to merciful consideration; and his untimely fate 
seems to have called forth no general sympathy. 
We should have looked upon him here as a thorough 
barbarian, but we ought not to forget that cannibalism 
was once not an uncommon practice even in Europe. 
St. Jerome states that when he was a little boy living 
in Gaul he beheld the Scots, a people of Britain, eat- 
ing human flesh, and though there were plenty of cattle 
and sheep at their disposal, yet they would prefer a ham 
of the herdsman as a luxury. Saints, however, were 
sometimes rather “wild” in their statements. 
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THE IRISH LANDLORD IN AMERICA. 


HERE is one feature in the present Irish agitation 
which happily is, and is likely to remain, pheno- © 
menal. We allude to the importation into the discussion | 
of the opinions and active help of the American people, 
or at least of their Irish contingent. Mr. Parnell’s tour in 
the United States has for its nominal object the relief of 
the present distress of the people of Ireland. But it is 
impossible to doubt that the agitators themselves look — 
for something more substantial and permanent than tem- 
porary charity. The Irish Members who seek to be 
notorious as patriots know well enough that the notoriety 
they desire is not to be purchased by supplying a starving. 
peasantry with bread. Nor do they affect the political | 
simplicity which would lead them to act otherwise than 
in accordance with the dictates of this knowledge. They 
seize upon the opportunity offered them by the hunger — 
of the Irish people to inoculate them with certain politi- 
cal and economical doctrines, to the specious plausibility 
of the arguments in support of which their suffering con+ 
dition inclines them to give ready credence. The Irish 
agitator may well flatter himself that out of the turmoil 
which results some fact or other favourable to his own 
interests will be evolved. Either there will be a repeal 
of the Union, with its later development of an Irish Par- 
liament, or there will be the continued excitement of 
baiting the Government in England, with the extra | 
delights of obstruction thrown in. Reasoning thus, the 
intemperate harangues of Mr. Parnell and his associates 
are perfectly intelligible, and the American stumping | 
tour appears in the light of a natural outcome of the = 
same policy. How much injury to this country; 7 
and more especially to Ireland, the misrepresentations 
of Irish agitators across the Atlantic may work we shalb 
not attempt to surmise. But it is satisfactory to observe 
that political mendacity is not having it all its own way. © 
The American editor, whose eye watches with a rapture ~~ 
which even his facile pen scarcely pictures, the soaring 
aloft of every sort of “bird o’ freedom,” would be ~~ 
expected to encourage, as far as possible, the nondescript 
and scraggy fowl of this breed which is just now flapping ~~ 
its wings in Ireland. This, indeed, he has done in many 
instances with much ungrammatical enthusiasm. But he 
has not been left in undisputed possession of the field, 
the Mew York Herald and one or two other influential 
journals having taken considerable pains to enlighten 
the American public regarding certain not unimportant 
facts on the other side. One plan adopted by the paper © 
we have named is that of inviting several well-known © ~ 
Irish landlords to discuss the land question from their 7 
point of view. The letters which have appeared in 
answer to this invitation are sufficiently interesting and 
instructive to call for a few words of comment. 
Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, the Member for Carlow, con- — 
tributes to the discussion a long paper, in which he 
sharply attacks, not only the actions, but the motives, of. 
the chief Irish agitators. However eccentric his criticisms: 
on this head may be, they sink in importance beside his. 
very moderate review of the salient features of the 
present situation in Ireland. Mr. Kavanagh distin- 
guishes very clearly between the aspect of these features 
at the first glance and their appearance when more 
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closely looked into. Like a good many others he was 
strongly prepossessed at first in favour of the peasant 
proprietary scheme. In so far as this scheme seemed 
likely to create a class which would have a real, solid, 
and inseparable stake in the wellbeing of the country, 
it certainly promised well ; but the more the idea is 
considered in the light of indisputable facts the more 
unlikely does its realisation become. But even admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that a peasant proprie- 
tary would be a source of strength and wealth to 
Ireland, are the plans by which it is proposed to bring 
this about in any degree practicable? ‘To answer in 
the affirmative is to assert that a class which cannot bear 
a burden of a certain weight can under practically the 
same conditions bear a burden of a far greater weight. 
If Irish tenants cannot pay a specified annual sum as 
rent, they could not as landlords pay a larger annual 
sum in diminution of a debt to the Government ; and if 
they now object to pay the landlords, whom they know 
personally, they would certainly object far more strongly 
to pay the Government, to their mind an abstract entity 
of boundless financial resources. Nor is it difficult to 
hit upon the means which the hard-pressed peasant pro- 
prietor would resort to in relief of his embarrassments. 
He would sublet his holding; and Mr. Kavanagh accu- 
rately pictures the result that in time would inevitably 
ensue :—“ Families struggling to live on farms of from ten 
to two acres of poor land that are quite inadequate to sup- 
port them, and ground down by middle men.” Even if 
this danger were escaped, there would remain that of 
sub-division. The proprietor of a few acres would, at 
his death, divide his little property among his children ; 
and experience tells us that this, in a majority of cases, 
would be the sure road to pauperism, Gradually the 
land would accumulate in the hands of a few persons, 
who, in all probability, from their antecedents as money- 
lenders, would be in every respect far more unpleasant 
personages than the present Irish landlord. Yet this 
condition of things, which closely approximates to the 
state of Ireland immediately before the famine, is that to 
which the present schemes of the Irish land agitators 
directly point. 


Amongst many other contributions on this subject to 


the Mew York Herald, a \etter from the Earl of Dun- 
raven is especially noticeable from the clear light it casts 
upon certain aspects of the question. ‘The writer pro- 
tests most justly against the comparison of Ireland with 
other. countries in estimating the value of the principle 
of peasant proprietorship. ‘ What is there in common,” 
he asks, “ between the climate and soil of France and 
Ireland, and in what do the habits, ideas, and customs of 
the inhabitants of the two resemble each other?” The 
answer is that climate, soil, and people are altogether 
dissimilar, so that all reasoning based on the contrary 
belief is fallacious and misleading. It is to be noticed 
that both Lord Dunraven and Mr. Kavanagh, as well as 
a majority of the other Irish landlords who have been 
enlightening, the American public through the columns 
of our contemporary, agree that emigration is the one 
remedy for Irish distress. Lord Dunraven piously prays 
that the Irish may be relieved of their “insanity,” in 
regarding a departure from their native land to seek 
better fortunes elsewhere as a disgrace. Mr, Kavanagh 
invites his countrymen to go to America, “ where land in 
abundance is to be had for very little, and where there 
is ample room and opportunity to thrive and grow rich.” 
We fear this advice, even if it should reach the Irish 
people, will not have much effect. But it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the letters to which we have generally 
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referred will do something to neutralise Mr. Parnell’s 
mischievous activity in America. Help to the suffering 
poor of Ireland is to be welcomed and thankfully 
accepted whenever it comes; but aid to political agita- 
tors is by no means to be equally encouraged. 


THE GREAT LIBERAL COMIQUE. 


HE jester was, we know, a recognised institution in 
old days, and from the time of Bartholdo, the 
fool of Alboin, King of Lombardy, the first recorded 
in history, they were held in high estimation. Charles 
the Simple of France had a fool, Jean, much wiser than 
himself. William the Conqueror bestowed manors and 
lordships on a jester; the face of Somers still looks 
down upon us from the walls of Hampton Court, and 
indeed it would be easy to go through a long list of illus- 
trious buffoons whose sayings will for ever be handed down 
to posterity with the kings they served. In these days 
Court fools are abolished, and it is no longer necessary 
to pass an edict to prevent bishops from keeping them; 
but they have successors, and these are kept by the 
public. The multitude has its jesters nowadays instead 
of the monarch, and thus of necessity the race has 
degenerated. Commencing with the humorous writers, 
we come to the low comedians, and, finally, to the 
comic singers, the lowest and least worthy of the 
jesters of the period, but perhaps on that account not 
the least successful. 

It is not often that the jester intrudes into the domain 
of politics, and when he does so he is a pitiful sight. It 
has, however, been reserved for Sir William Harcourt to 
show us the political “comigue,” and to treat grave ques- 
tions of public policy with the jokes of a buffoon and the 
manners of the music-hall. ‘Thus, for example, it was 
necessary on Tuesday last, when a new Liberal Club was 
opened at Birmingham, to have an “entertainer” down 
to amuse the “ Brums,” as the inhabitants are affection 
ately called, just as Mr. Corney Grain or Mr. Walter 
Pelham are asked to an evening party to delight the 
guests, though it is unkind to those clever gentlemen to 
hint that their jokes are of the calibre of Sir William 
Harcourt’s. Thus, then, the great Liberal comigue is 
sent for, and he does his “turn” with great gusto. True, 
he has many grave charges to bring against the Govern- 
ment. Their foreign policy, for example, is “a compound 
of finesse and blunder, of secret arrangements and open 
menaces.” The mistakes of the Ministry have “ reached 
a point which has sunk them below the level of indig- 
nation ;” andso on. But it would never do for the 
funny man of the Party to deal seriously with these 
matters. The comic singer is expected to indulge 
in jokes and antics, and Sir William will not disappoint 
the rampant Chamberlain and the grim Bright (who, we 
fancy, must have regarded the speaker much as a bishop 
does a monkey on an organ), and the crowd of the “great 
unwashed ” in the Birmingham town-hall, And accord- 
ing to the reports the great Liberal awmigue surpassed 
himself He was so very facetious that in the Ztmzs’ 
account of his speech there were some sixty-eight 
“laughs” and seventy “cheers,” in fact one could hardly 
read the elaborate jokes for marks of parenthesis. He 
crackled and fizzed and covered the poor Tories with 
such refined ridicule that “’Arry” and his “ pals” roared 
with delight, they must have wondered they were not in 
a music-hall, and looked round for the pint-pots and 
painted faces, The great Macdermott, in fact, would not 
have been “ in it” with this political joker ; and if ever Sir 
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William Harcourt takes to the music-hall stage, Vance 
and his compeers will have to look to their laurels. — He 
did not attempt, as he naively admitted, to talk polities, 
giving as the reason that it was because Mr. Bright was 
present; but it would obviously have been a contraven- 
tion of the agreement under which this ponderous wag 
was brought down to Birmingham. 

The country is going to rack and ruin, the Govern- 
ment is managed by a set of men who have dragged 
England through the mire, and who have indulged in 
scandalous and unnecessary wars. So say the Radicals, 
and so say many thinkers who are not Radicals; 
but still it is all a joke, and not worth serious discussion. 
Let us be as witty, then, as we can; talk about Tory 
bogies, Jingo leading articles, noodles, Lord George 
Hamilton’s “little sling,” and so forth. Low jocularity 
goes down with the crowd, so let us be~ vulgarly funny, 
and rate the success of what is supposed to be a political 
speech by the amount of laughter it provokes. Loudly, 
then, this middle-aged zany shook his bauble and 
rattled his bells, chaffed the Tories like a stump-orator 
in a music-hall, and thoroughly kept up his character as 
the great Liberal comigue. It was certainly an edifying 
spectacle. 


THE BOERS. 


T is not easy at first sight to justify the position taken 
up by the majority of our public prints on the 
annexation of the Transvaal. Our important journals, 
which we suppose represent at least approximately the 
opinions of the English people, are more unanimous in 
pooh-poohing the protests of the Boers and assuming 
that the annexation is a fait accompli and cannot be un- 
done, than they are on most other subjects. By some 
writers it appears to be tacitly assumed that we have a 
perfect right to seize territory not our own, because some 
of the inhabitants of that territory oppress, or are likely 
to oppress, others. The audacity of this assumption 
seems to escape the majority of readers, or at any 
rate finds no expression in the columns of the Press. 
To state the principle baldly is almost sufficient to show 
how utterly untenable it is. ‘The mere assertion that the 
Boers are likely to ill-treat the natives is not a reason for 
our seizing the Transvaal, any more than the fact that 
the Russians oppress Poles and Jews is by itself any 
reason for our declaring war against Russia. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s high-handed act may have been 
politic, but at best it was only politic in the same 
sense as Prince Bismarck’s forcible annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The very persons who now laugh at the 
pathetic protests of the Boers and applaud the arrest of 
Pretorius were moved with a just indignation at the con- 
ditions of peace imposed by triumphant Germany on 
conquered France, and continue to howl at the aggres- 
sive designs of ambitious Russia. It is indeed asserted 
by some that the Dutch protests against annexation to 
England proceed from a portion only of the population ; 
but recent events prove that the large majority of the 
Boers strongly object to our rule, and are willing to do 
anything we may require of them, and fulfil all demands 
we can make on them, rather than submit to it. Some, 
indeed, proposed opposing us by force of arms ; but the 
hopelessness of such a struggle having been pointed out 
by Mr. Kruger, it is not likely that fighting will take place. 
Yet surely it is a national disgrace that a number of emi- 
nently pacific men, who may be stingy, cowardly, and 
rapacious, but are certainly neither disorderly nor pug- 
nacious, should have been forced to the verge of a san- 
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English lieutenants. For years England has sympa- 
thised with national susceptibilities, and has sided, 


least in feeling, if not in deed, with the peoples who wer y 
striving to throw off foreign yoke. ‘The injustice of the 
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seizure of the Elbe Duchies, the oppression of the Poles, 


the alleged tyranny of Turks over Bulgarians, have all in 
In this case, however, the” 
cry of an alien people is greeted by us with ironical 
scorn, and treated as an absurd contest with an irresis- | 


turn excited our indignation. 


tible fate. 
There is, of course, something to be said on the othe 
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side, though this something is very little in comparison 
with the principles of justice which our annexation 


outrages. The Boers have undoubtedly occupied huge 
tracts of from ten to thirty thousand acres to which 


Ny 


originally they had little right. Having acquired small 2 : 
stations from the natives, they extended their influence a 
and possessions from these central points, and have 
covered the whole country for the use of their flocks and 
herds. And they have not proved themselves able to 
settle the quarrels with the Caffres which their own 
rapacity has caused. After Sir T. Shepstone annexed the 77 
country large areas were offered for sale in London at rates a ; 
varying from one shilling to two-and-sixpence per acre, 


and many such tracts of land were purchased by English 


people. The titles, however, to the land thus sold by s : 


the Dutch were more than doubtful, and one of the 
reasons alleged for the resistance of the Boers to an- 
nexation is now stated to be their fear that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Land Commission will investigate all the 


various claims seriatim, and reject many of the titles. — 


The Dutchmen would thus lose not only the right of 
permanent occupation, but, what is more important to 
them, the right of sale. But we fail to see in these facts 
a sufficient justification for our annexation of the country, 


particularly when it is remembered that’ there are other — 


alternatives open to us which would relieve us from 
the odium of an unjust act, and which would still attain 
the objects we have in view—which are, after all, only 


peace and quiet. We could protect the country with- “es : 


out annexing it, and the Boers are willing to pay for 
the costs of this protection. We could establish a land 
registry office at Natal, with an agency at Pretoria, and 


could decline to acknowledge any proprietary rights in 


land unless the Dutch farmers proved their titles. Such an 
office would, as in Australia, pay its own expenses. We 
might well, as the Supreme Power in South Africa, 
demand that all disputes between Boers and natives 
should be referred to Courts constituted by us for the 
purpose, leaving the Boers, however, to govern them- 
selves as they chose, and interfering only in the case of 
quarrels with other nationalities. Thus proceeding 
somewhat on the principle of the Capitulations, we 
should allow the Dutchmen to preserve all their rights 
and privileges, and to be absolutely free, their freedom 
being checked only when it threatened to bring 
them into collision with our subjects or allies. The 
establishment of Mixed Courts would not involve an- 
nexation, nor even military occupation ; but a few posts 
might be selected where garrisons could be kept for 
police purposes, in order to prevent raids from either 
side, and for these posts the Boers declare themselves 
willing to pay. 

It is, of course, impossible in the small space at our 
disposal to sketch out a complete plan of government. 
But all who have studied the details of our history in 
the East and in Australia will perceive many ways by 
which the desired ends can be attained, without resorting 
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to simple annexation. To make the Transvaal a Crown 
Colony against the wishes of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants is to cut a knot which we have not the patience to 
unravel ; it is to justify Continental nations in. the asser- 
tion that England is as greedy and as aggressive as the 
most ambitious among them, but that she exercises tkat 
greed and ambition only at the expense of those who 


are too weak to resist, 


THE HUNGARIAN SCANDAL. 


ESS is probably known in England of the social life 
of Hungary than of any other European country, 
Many well-informed persons, although they read of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and are well aware that the 
Empire is composed of two perfectly distinct portions, 
are yet apt to confound Hungarian Society with Society 
in Austria, and to imagine that the fact of Hungarian 
noblemen taking office as Ministers of the Empire is a 
proof of their identity with the nobility of Austria. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The position 
of Hungary has always been a peculiar one, and _ its 
recent history has been as peculiar as its position. 

In 1848 a great revolutionary wave swept over 
Europe, and for a short time democratic principles 
triumphed all over the Continent. In Vienna, in Berlin, 
in Rome, their triumph was short, and even in Paris they 
were only successful for a few years. The great Hun- 
garian rebellion took place in this revolutionary 
period ; and during its progress the German Radicals of 
Vienna and the chiefs of the Hungarian insurrection 
were allies. Although the rebellion came to an end in 
1849 by Gorgeys’ capitulation to the Russians, it was 
in the end far more successful than the Liberal cause in 
Vienna. Though the Andra ssys, and Karolyis, and Lonyays 
were sentenced to death or banishment, the Hungarian 
national spirit was scarcely even scotched, much less sup- 
pressed, and fifteen years later the necessities of Austria 
proved Hungary’s opportunity. The men who had been 
exiled were recalled and rewarded with the seals of office; 
those who had perished could not be restored to life, but 
the confiscated estates were in many cases given back to 
their families, and important posts in the diplomatic 
service or the army bestowed on their sons. Now all 
this is, of course, well known ; and if we have summed 
up briefly the events of 1848 to 1866, it is only with the 
object of pointing out the essential difference between 
the revolution in Hungary and that in the capitals of the 
Continental States. We have said that the Viennese Radi- 
cals were for a time the allies of the Hungarian chiefs ; but 
they were only allies because both contended against a 
common foe—the military despotism of Austria, which, 
it must not be forgotten, was supported, and is still sup- 
ported, by the Slavs. No two elements could be more 
dissimilar than the leaders of the party which hung 
General Latour on a street lamp, and of that which 
demanded Hungarian autonomy. The former was essen- 
tially democratic ; it was led by professors, doctors, and 
lawyers, and supported by all the enthusiastic and liberal 
youths of the cultivated classes. Unfortunately, of course, 
like all revolutions, it was carried to excesses by the mob 
which followed it, yet in its origin and aim it was purely 
humanitarian, anxious for liberty, peace, and, above all, 
for the abolition of all privileges. If any national feel- 
ing distinguished it, such a feeling was merged in 
cosmopolitan sympathy with all oppressed peoples. It 
was German in the main, but German only as opposed 
to the stupid uneducated Bohemian or the brutal Croat. 
Now the Hungarian movement, though first fomented by 
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two lawyers, was eminently and entirely an aristocratic 
one, It was no revolution against intolerable distinctions 
of class, no burst of indignation against a brutal soldiery, 
no outbreak against the privileges of a proud nobility ; 
on the contrary, its main supporters and leaders were the 
Hungarian nobles themselves. They did not demand 
the abolition of special laws favouring themselves ; they 
only asked for the expulsion of the hated stranger. They 
rose against the foreign oppressor, not against military 
and aristocratic rule. They wished to exercise their own 
feudal privileges in their own old way, and in this wish 
they were supported by the huge class of impoverished 
Hungarian nobles, who had hitherto, like the richer 
ones, been excluded from every office and froni all influ- 
ence. No doubt the desire for loaves and fishes prompted 
many of these enthusiastic adherents to a cause which 
scarcely required such support, since the abominable 
tyranny of a Haynau, and a Martinitz, and a Clam 
Gallas would have been sufficient reason for any revolution. 
The main body of the insurgerfts was made up by the 
peasants from the estates of the nobles. These. had 
scarcely been emancipated, and followed their lords to 
war as they would have done three hundred years ago. 
Many of them were not Hungarians, but Wallacks, 
Germans, and Slovacks ; these abandoned their leaders 
at the first opportunity. But the Hungarian tenants and 
peasants, serfs though they were in all but name, stuck to 
their chiefs with the valour and fidelity which are the 
characteristics of their nation. Bourgeoisie there was 
little or none. The class corresponding to it consisted 
chiefly of the younger descendants of noble families who 
had taken to trades and professions for a living. ‘These 
were comparatively few, as, though the Hungarian is 
brave, he is tremendously lazy, and would beg, cheat, or 
steal rather than work. The revolution, therefore, was 
totally different from the movements in Vienna and 
Berlin, and as such its result has been also different. 
Thirty years have since elapsed. The Hungarian 
nobles have had their way. They have their own Parlia- 
ment, their own Ministers, and their own laws. ‘They 
hold high positions in the joint army of the Empire, and 
influential posts in the Councils of the State. But they 
have few privileges left : for by the laws of the Empire all 
men are equal. They are excused from certain taxes, 
and the chief of each family has the right to sit in the 
Upper House—a right not much exercised. A dourgeoisie 
has gradually grown up; trade and manufacture, which 
were formerly merely words found in the Hungarian 
dictionary, have acquired a real meaning. There are no 
serfs ; all the land is cultivated by free labour. Each 
peasant has his little property, for which the former 
noble proprietor has received Government debenture 
stock. Yet, notwithstanding all this, and though of 
course there are, even among the Hungarian nobility, 
a few cultivated men who really understand what has 
been going on in Europe for the last century, and are 
conscious that feudalism. and privileged classes are 
doomed, the great majority of the nobility really, in the 
bottom of their hearts, believe themselves to be made of 
a different clay to other men. Many are members of the 
Lower House, and loudly profess Liberal principles. But 
if we return with them to their estates, and watch the 
way in which they speak to, and deal with, wealthy 
tradesmen, rich farmers, or even learned professors, we 
shall be amazed, nay, astounded, that such a condition 
of affairs can exist at all in the nineteenth century. 
Their great politeness to foreigners and boundless hosp:- 
tality prevent these peculiarities from being known. 
The Englishman or Frenchman travelling in Hur gary 
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will be so warmly received, so kifdly entertained, even 
though his name be not éven mentioned, that, unless he 
dwells long in the country, he will not notice the intense 
self-consciousness and absurd pride of race and position 
which infects the whole nobility. Yet the fact is indubit- 
able. There prevails the absolute conviction among them 
that they are not as other men. They forgive an impecu- 
nious younger son if he marries a rich banker’s daughter 
probably far better educated and more refined than him- 
self; but they howl with horror at the notion of one of 
their Countesses or Baronesses (for so even unmarried 
ladies are called) giving her hand to the banker’s son, 
Under the apparent bonhommie of hospitality, under the 
civility engendered by financial pressure, there lurks 

deeply the ingrained contempt for everything not noble. 
Their Clubs at Pest and Klausenburg are the “ Nobles’ 
Casino.” Anyone of blue blood will be admitted : they 
gamble, smoke, and drink there ; but no mere rofturier 
must enter the sacred precincts. Yet are they not above 
making the most money they can out of their titles by 
joining the Boards of Banks or starting companies. And 
this is the real reason of the recent scandal. The dour- 
geoisie has been steadily becoming more and more indig- 
nant at the insensate pride of a nobility which does 
nothing to deserve the privileges it claims. The darker 
doings of some of the best-known names in the Hungarian 
aristocracy were exposed by the Jourgeois editor of a 
Society journal. The persons attacked did not dare to 
show fight ; for what had been said of them was true. 
The “ Nobles’ Club ” allowed the best pistol-shot among 
its members, who had not been attacked, and who was 
not, as far as we know, guilty of any of the acts of cor- 
ruption and immorality with which others had been 
charged, to challenge the editor by a mortal insult. The 
latter was known to be no duellist. Baron Maythenyi 
was a notoriously successful one. The result might have 
been foreseen; it was simply a cold-blooded murder. 
‘The journalist was shot through the chest ; the noble was 
untouched. It has been added that the latter fired 
before the signal ; but it is not necessary to accept this 
version, which probably owes its origin to popular excite- 
ment rather than to the facts, to understand the indigna- 
tion which pervades all the non-privileged classes of 
Society at Pest. They do not, of course, encourage or 
aid the turbulent demonstrations which have taken 
place; but none can pretend to sympathise with the 

. nobles who have for thirty years continued to fly 
in the face, not only of accomplished facts, but of the 
opinion of the whole of civilised Europe. 


THE INEQUALITY OF PRISON PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


\NE of the arguments for placing the local prisons 
under Government control was that it would bring 
about a more uniform treatment of prisoners; but 
although the Prison Act of 1877 has undoubtedly been 
the means of reducing the expenditure, the last report of 
the Prison Commissioners shows that there is still a very 
great difference in the manner in which the prisons are 
administered. 

If the tables of offences and the punishments inflicted 
are examined, it will be seen that the mode in which 
discipline is maintained varies very much at the different 
prisons. For instance, at Manchester prison, where the 
daily average of prisoners during 1878-9 was 782, the 
number of offences recorded was 2351, yet only 1241 
prisoners were punished. As the number of punishments 
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inflicted was also 1241, it is clear (if the figures ar 
correctly given) that 1110 of the offences, or nearly one: 
half, met with no punishment whatever. At Wandswortl 
prison the case was very similar, since the offences weré 
3740, while the punishments inflicted on 2624 prisorier 
numbered only 2635, or 1105 less than the offences. If 
the statistics given by the Prison Commissioners are to be 
depended upon, the administration of these prisons 
would certainly appear to be very lenient. Some of the 
returns relating to other prisons, however, show quite a” 
different state of things. Thus, at Stafford ‘prison the 
daily average of prisoners was 717, and the number 0 
offences 1973, in respect of which 2521 punishments 
were inflicted on 1973 prisoners. In this case it will be 
seen that the number of punishments actually exceeded 
the number of offences and the prisoners punished by 
548, so that nearly one-fourth of the prisoners must have 
received two distinct kinds of punishment for the same 77 
offence. An almost similar condition of affairs is to be 
found as regards Wakefield prison, where the number of 
offences was 2727, in respect of which 3351 punishments 
were inflicted upon 2946 prisoners, the punishments ~ 
being thus 624 in excess of the offences. 

But the most striking case is that of Durham prison, © 
where the number of offences was 557, and the punish- 
ments inflicted upon 557 prisoners 958; so that the 
punishments were nearly double the number of offences. — 
An examination of the returns for this gaol shows that 
most of the prisoners were placed in punishment cells as 
well as having dietary punishment. The severer disci- 
pline of this prison seems, however, to answer well, since 
the proportion of offences to the number of prisoners is — f 
considerably lower than in any other large prison. For 
instance, at Kirkdale Gaol, where the daily average 4 3 
number of prisoners was 542, or almost the same as at a . 
Durham, the offences committed were no fewer than 
3778; and at Stafford Gaol the offences numbered 1973, 
with a daily average of 717 prisoners. ; 

The total number of prisoners in the local prisons 2 
during 1878-9 was 214,833, namely, 160,485 males and 
54,348 females. The offences numbered 62,885, of 
which 1520 were classed under the head of “ violence” ; 
there were nineteen cases of escapes or attempts to 
escape, 26,618 were reported for idleness, and 34,728 for 
other breaches of the regulations. The punishments 
inflicted numbered 59,138, or 3747 short of the offences, — 
and the number of prisoners punished was 45,739. 
It appears that in ninety-one cases irons or handcuffs 
were used, and in thirteen of these they were placed on 
female prisoners. Of these thirteen cases six occurred 
at Wakefield prison, and the remaining seven at five 
other prisons. As at those prisons where this mode of _ 
punishment was resorted to the female prisoners only 
numbered 625 out of a total daily average of 3931 at all 
the prisons, there seems little doubt that it might be 
safely dispensed with. The placing of handcuffs and _ 
irons upon women certainly seems most objectionable, _ 
and it is to be hoped that the Prison Commissioners will  _ 
give instructions for the practice to be discontinued for _ 
the future. Even as regards the male prisoners there 
seems to be a great difference of treatment in this 
respect, since thirty-one, or nearly half the ‘cases in 
which male prisoners were put in irons, occurred at 
Wakefield prison. 

The want of uniformity, indeed, in dealing with prison 
offences is so striking that it demands the serious atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary. From the manner in which 
the prisons are now administered it is evident that great 
anomalies exist in the infliction of punishments, and there 
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is thus no security that the system of progressive stages 
(under which a prisoner by earning a fixed number of 
marks obtains certain privileges) is carried out with 
uniformity at the various prisons. In fact, from the 
remarks made by some of the governors in their annual 
reports relative to the mark system, it seems very pro- 
bable that there is a great difference in the manner in 
which effect is given to the rules on this point. The 
Governor of Wakefield prison in his last report states 
that the working of the mark ‘system, as compared with 
the mode of dealing with prisoners prior to the prison 
being handed over to the Commissioners, is not satisfac- 
tory, since it is not only exceedingly troublesome and 
expensive, but acts as a bribe. Again, the Governor of 
Stafford prison reports that “the system is not conducive 
to good conduct, or any inducement to the prisoners to 
behave well.” Other governors, on the other hand, ex- 
press themselves entirely satisfied with the working of 
the system. With such a difference of opinion as to its 
merits, it is clear that there must be a great want of 
uniformity in carrying the system into effect. 

It is perhaps early as yet to form any opinion as to the 
working of the Prison Act of 1877, but it is evident that 
‘ unless greater care is taken to ensure uniformity in the 
administration of the prisons, one of the chief objects 
for which the Act was passed will not be attained. 


NOTES ON TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 14th. 

HE Ahmet Hodja incident has terminated, as 
might have been expected, in the Porte having 
to yield on most of the main points ; but the feeling left 
on the Turkish mind, from the Sultan downwards, is 
one of great bitterness. The pressure used in this case 
is looked upon as a sample of the control which Eng- 
land means in future to exercise in Turkey, and in the 
present humour of the official mind no European Power 
is believed to be so dangerous to the existence of an 

independent Turkish Empire. 

Austria’s tendency to spread southwards is fully recog- 
nised, but the seriously reflecting among the Turks 
consider that their hold on those possessions which still 
remain to them in Europe is so slight that their retreat 
over the Bosphorus is only a matter of time. Their 
distrust, therefore, of England is all the greater since 
they believe that her views are directed towards Asia 
Minor, their last pied-d-terre. | As may be supposed, this 
golden opportunity has not been missed by Russia, whose 
agents are at work in all places, high and low. The 
Turks themselves say that the Palace is full of Russian 
spies. Several of the Ministers are notoriously pro- 
Russian ; moreover, to the same influence is attributed a 
mischievous report which appeared in the Continental 
press, and which has much impressed the Sultan, to the 
effect that Sir Henry Layard, amongst other reforms, 
aimed at his deposition. Is it to be wondered at that 
the Sovereign, torn by conflicting counsels, should be 
ready to throw himself into the arms of that Power which 
bids fairest to stand between him and his enemies, or to 
protect him from his soi-disant¢ friends, to promise him 
some repose in his troubled reign and some relief to his 
empty exchequer ? 

From a Turkish statesman’s point of view, it seems in 
better taste to attack the individual than the Power 
whom he represents, and Said Pasha has vented his ill- 
humour against Sir Henry Layard, by allowing his 
official organ, the Hakikat, to publish articles reflecting 


personally on our ambassador. A scapegoat must be | 
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found on which to lay the sin of ruffling the sluggish 
current of events, so the Haka? is instructed to lay the 
whole blame and responsibility of the late difficulty on 
Sir Henry Layard’s want of diplomatic talent, Even in 
Turkish circles, which ought to be better informed, our 
ambassador is credited with the wildest schemes, one 
of them being that he meditates bringing back Midhat to 
Constantinople as his ally and coadjutor; but as the 
Sultan would never consent to Midhat’s return, he is to. 
be smuggled in in a British man-of-war, landed under- 
British protection, and probably disguised as a British. 
tar. 
Many projects have been offered to the Porte which 
would introduce European enterprise and Europeam 
capital into the country, and which would in time ame-- 
liorate the financial position. But as these schemes- 
necessarily include the introduction of Europeans for 
their initiation and development, the Turks turn a deaf 
ear. They remind one of a sick man who, through fear 


of being poisoned, will neither take sustenance nor the * 


medicines which might work his cure, but prefers rather 
to starve himself to death, Klapka’s railway scheme 
failed because of his proposal to colonise a certain area 
on each side of the line, a clause which more especially 
roused their repugnance to the introduction of a foreign 
element in Asia Minor. Lately proposals were laid 
before the Sultan for the purchase of large tracts of land 
in Roumelia, to be cultivated by a wealthy Belgian com- 
pany—proposals which were in every way advantageous— 
but all to no purpose. The Sultan was advised to have 
nothing to say to it, and although many of the State 
domains in the contested region between Greece and 
Turkey are for sale, an order has been issued that they 
are only to be sold to rayabs, not to foreigners or large 
companies. 

Prince Hassan’s unexpected arrival at Constantinople: 
has occasioned some stir, as he had not previously asked 
permission or even announced his intention of coming. 
On receipt of a telegram from the Dardanelles stating 
that he was on board the Italian mail steamer from Brin- 
disi, orders were given to the police to prevent his landing. 
and to detain him on board the steamer. _It is believed 
that the Italian Embassy will get him clear through, more- 
especially as he is not in any way a political personage, 
and has a claim to the consideration of the Sultan for 
his services during the late war. His coming is sup- 
posed to be a feeler on the part of the ex-Khedive, who. 
ardently desires to obtain permissior to take up his. 
abode in Constantinople. His residence at Naples is 
fraught with much personal inconvenience. Amongst 
other things he complains that the ladies of his establish- 
ment must either remain close prisoners in their houses, 
or be exposed to the vulgar curiosity of a giaour mob if 
they venture out. A. 





LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. I. 


T the recent meeting of the Social Science Congress 
A in Manchester the Rev. Mr. Blackley read a paper 
recapitulating the views already announced by him in 
the Mineteenth Century and Contemporary Review. In 
the discussion which followed the reverend gentleman 
was somewhat roughly handled, there being also an 
article adverse to his views in a late number of the 
Nineteenth Century, but we are far from thinking his plan 
quite so Quixotic as it is made to appear. At any rate 
the matter is of such profound importance that we pro- 
pose devoting a few notices to Life Assurance in these 
columns from time to time, as an introduction to a 
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critical examination of Mt. ‘Blackley’s and kindred pro- 


positions. | 

We mean to do for Life Assurance what ought to have 
been done long ago, but hasnever yet been done—namely, 
to popularise the subject, tu render it plain and intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, so that he who runs may read. 
The subject is one which concerns deeply the social well- 
being of the whole population, and especially the work- 
ing classes. To-day, we shall have a little dilettante 
conversation about Life Assurance. According to the 
Board of Trade returns there are, roughly speaking, about 
110 Life Assurance Companies established in the United 
Kingdom which are in receipt of an annual income exceed- 
ing nineteen millions sterling, their liabilities under life 
policies being estimated at four hundred and thirty millions 
sterling. This does not include Friendly Societies, and 
what are called “ Industrial” Offices, nor Foreign Life 
Offices, doing business in this country. The investments 
of these 110 offices are about one hundred and forty 
millions sterling. On the other hand Samuel Smiles, in 
his essay on “Thrift,” says not more than onc person in 
twenty of the persons to whom Life Assurance is specially 
applicable have yet availed themselves of its benefits. 
How are we to reconcile or explain these apparently 
conflicting statements? It must be evident to everyone 
that 110 properly managed offices are sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to transact all the life business of this 
country. And yet, if Mr. Smiles be right, nineteen- 
twentieths of the people to whom Life Assurance is 
specially applicable do not enjoy its benefits and advan- 
tages. 

There is only one solution of the difficulty. These 
110 Life Assurance Companies are not fulfilling their 
vocation. There must be serious faults, grave sins of 
omission, of commission, or perhaps of both, somewhere. 
At whose door must we lay these sins? To answer this 
question, let us first inquire who are the persons who 
make up the one-twentieth that do enjoy the advantages 
of Life Assurance. 

We find that the persons who pay £14,000,000 per 
annum to Life Offices in the shape of premiums comprise 
doctors, clergymen, lawyers, and, generally, persons whose 
incomes are dependent on their own personal exertions. 
On the other hand it is believed that, as a rule, stock- 
brokers, journalists, widows, merchants, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, tradesmen, working men, and, generally speak- 
ing, all persons whose incomes, great or small, are liable 
to violent fluctuations, do not insure. 

No amount of @ priori reasoning can give us a satis- 
factory answer to the question, why the classes last 
mentioned do not insure their lives. It can hardly be 
determined by hard facts, or, in other words, by an 
appeal to experience. Wehave made it our business to 
inquire of members of the classes mentioned their reasons 
for not insuring. The answers are many and various, 
but they all come more or less under the same head. 
Ignorance.—The advantages of Life Assurance, and the 
different ways in which this may be effected, have never 
been brought home to the uninsured. We are aware that 
the directors and managers of Insurance Companies will 
pooh-pooh this reason. These gentlemen live, as a rule, 
in a world of their own; they are so well acquainted 
with the advantages offered by Life Assurance, all the 
modes in which assurances may be effected, all the new 
facilities and improvements which have been made, that 
they cannot be brought to understand that these things are 
simply caviare to the average Briton who has not a ghost 
of a notion of the meaning“ of the simple terms which 
they employ in their insurance jargon. 
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Now what is the cause of this extraordinary ignorar 
on the part of the British public with reference to thi 
whole subject of Life Assurance? — into edie 
We fear we must answer the sleepy, short-sighted 
and-be-thankful, penny-wise, pound-foolish policy on t 
part of the directors of some of our larger Life Companie 
The director of one of these Companies is reported t¢ 
have said, “ Itis the interest of the public to come to us, 
why should we go to them? It isa privilege to become 
one of our assurers, why should we ask it as a favour?” 
No doubt our sapient director thought his answer 
unanswerable, and, indeed, for the moment he may seem 
to be right. The Company of which he happens to be 
director has enormous funds accumulated, owing to the 
combined energy, thrift, and prudence of its original 
founders, from which funds they derive a very large yearly 
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will no doubt be able to declare handsome bonuses, even 


supposing no new business is déne. But how would such a 


policy infallibly end? Why probably in the ruin of the 
concern. All business would eventually leave it, it would 
be gradually pushed aside by the younger, more energetic 
and pushing offices, and left stranded high and dry—a 
fitting monument of sleepy-headed and non-progressive 
incapacity. 
we utterly scout the drowsy, “rest-and-be-thankful” 
policy, we are far from saying that all new business is 
good business, and an increasing business necessarily a 
certain test ‘of prosperity. 
increased business to be looked upon with an eye of 
jealous apprehension when it is due simply to amalgama- 


tions with other and possibly rotten Companies, More- — 


over, we are well aware that a small income is quite 
compatible with perfect solidity. At present, however; 
a cheeseparing policy is rampant, especially among the 
older offices. Economy is the watchword of the day— 
economy at any price. 


The be-all and end-all of some of these Companies — 


income, so that for a good number of years the company ~ 


Especially, ought this © 
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But do not let us be misunderstood. While © = 
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seems to be to figure as near the top as possiblein the list 7 
which the Board of Trade publishes of the ratio of expen- ~ 


diture to premium income. Now to a certain extent 


this is a very laudable desire ; but it may be carried too 


far. It produces very much the same result as the pro- | 
cess of “cramming” does on a youth preparing for a ~ 
competitive examination for the “Indian Civil” or ~ 


other service. 


The boy who has been best “crammed” 
probably passes first; but this result has been achieved 
at the expense of the thorough dwarfing of all his physical 3 oa 
and mental energies, and as a consequence the boy goes age 


to a premature grave, or lingers in a state of semi-imbe- ee 


cility in some subordinate post, his service looked 
down upon by his contemporaries, who cannot recognise Be 
in this wan, pale-faced, shrivelled creature the same free, _ 
grand, commanding manners which they loved and 
respected in the “ sahibs ” sent out originally by the East — 


India Company. 

So it is with many of the Insurance Companies who 
have striven so hard by squeezing and screwing to gain a 
high position in the Board of Trade list. At what a 
dreadful cost of dwarfing and self-obliteration has this 
position been obtained ! 

As a rule the directors and actuaries of Insurance 
Companies cannot be brovght to see that the essence of 
success of their operations is a widespread publicity. 
They know nothing of the barbaric ignorance in which 
the British public, and even the educated British public, 
is steeped, in regard to Life Assurance. We were talking 
only the other day to a director of one of the largest 
London life offices, and were insisting very strongly 
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on the above point. He quite agreed with us that it 
was lamentable that people do not. avail themselves of 
the advantages of Life Assurance, but when we replied, 
“Tt is your fault ; the fault of you and your co-directors.” 
“ Not at all,” he said ; “ it is owing to the selfishness of 
human nature !” 

Now, my dear director, allow me to inform you and 
your brother directors that you are quite wrong; and 
that an ounce of fact is always worth a bushel of argu- 
ment. Let us cite a case which has come under our own 
observation within the last few weeks. A friend of ours, 
a barrister and married man, recently received a very 
lucrative appointment in the East for five years certain, 
with a possible prolongation. We happened to dine with 
him about three weeks before he left for his post. He 
was very sad at the prospect of having to leave his wife. 
We asked him if he had insured his life. ‘ No,” he said, 
‘I have just been thinking about the matter, but I can’t 
see how it is possible. Of course I could pay the 
premiums during my five years, but suppose I have to 
come home at the end of five years. It is not likely I 
shall get any practice at the bar for some years, and as I 
have no private fortune it would be very difficult for me 
to continue paying my premiums.” When we told him 
that after the payment of five annual premiums several of 
the Insurance Offices would permit him to suspend the 
payment of half the premium for ten years ; and that if 
he were lucky enough to hold his appointment for ten 
years and paid his premiums during that time, he could 
then suspend payment altogether, he was equally sur- 
prised and astonished, in fact he thought at first we were 
perpetrating a bad joke at his expense. The result was 
that he insured his life before starting. This is a typical 
case ; let Insurance managers ponder over it. 

We had meant to say something about the employ- 
ment of agents, but our space forbids. We must defer 
this to another occasion. As we have already said, we 
will next week give a detailed synopsis of the plan we 
mean to pursue. In the meantime, talking in a very 
general way, we may say that we shall look at Life As- 
surance from three points of view. - We shall point out 
and explain— 

The advantages of Life Assurance to every person ; 
The best offices in the widest acceptation of the 
term ; 
The advantages of insurance shares as an invest- 
ment, 
Of course under this latter branch of our inquiry we 
shall be dealing only with the proprietary offices. The 
difference between and an examination of the relative 
merits of what are called the Mutual and Proprietary 
systems will be explained further on. In the meantime 
we may say that we believe that there is no safer, more 
solid, and profitable investment than the shares of an 
Insurance Company, conducted with enterprise and pru- 
dence. As to the matter of profit, when the company is 
well managed there cannot be two opinions. We need 
only cite that the shares of some of these companies are 
actually quoted at as much as 7600 per cent. premium ! 

Here three questions naturally present themselv es— 

Why is it that the Press takes no notice of Insurance 
shares? Considering that there are upwards of eighty pro- 
prietary offices—life, fire, and marine—quoted in the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange List, in some of whose shares there 
are large dealings daily, and that a still larger business is 
done in Insurance shares in some of the Provincial Stock 
Markets, at first sight it seems odd that hardly any notice 
is taken thereof in the columns of the daily Press, whilst a 
large portion of their space is taken up with the quarrel- 
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lings and _bickerings of bankrupt Canadian and American 
railways, or with the feverish fluctuations of the loans of 
defaulting States! . 

The answer is not far to seek. ‘There is little or no 
speculation going forward in Insurance shares ; the busi- 
ness done is always dond-fide business, and consequently 
the fluctuations in the price of the shares are not sup- 
posed to be of a sufficiently gambling description to 
interest the readers ‘of the City article of a daily paper. 
But the reader may ask, Have not those who are 
behind the scenes and in the secrets of the Insurance 
world made good use of their opportunity, and long ago 
run up the shares of all sound companies to a price at 
which it would be the height of madness to invest therein ? 
To this we answer, “ Certainly not.” While we would 
advise no one to invest now in the shares of a company 
which, however sound, are quoted at 7600 per cent. 
premium, there are many sound offices whose shares are 
still only at a moderate premium, than which no more 
safe and lucrative investment for a portion of that huge 
amount of money which is at present seeking profitable 
employment could possibly be found. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
VI.—THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER, 


N these fast-moving times, when railway and telegraph 
and a rapidly-delivered post are all of them tending 
to make communication between cities more constant 
and regular than before, the Queen’s Messenger occupies 
almost an anomalous place. He is, when wearing his 
military overcoat and badge, a Representative of England 
abroad. Unhappily, he represents the unthinking con- 
servatism of England rather than the progressive and 
practical side of the country. His business is to carry 
despatches from the Foreign Office to our Ambassadors 
and Ministers at the various capitals of Europe. De- 
spatches for America, although they may be much more 
important, are not considered worthy of more attention 
than that which ordinary letters receive in the common 
postal-office. But when letters are to be sent from Lord 
Salisbury to the Minister at Madrid they must be 
conveyed in sealed bags, jealously guarded by one of 
the Queen’s Messengers, specially sent at an enormous 
expense to the Spanish capital. To thinking and prac- 
tical people this would appear to be a strange anomaly. 
And so it is ; but as yet there are no signs of any reform 
taking place in this direction. In the olden time there 
is no doubt that it was necessary, especially in some 
céuntries, to send the letters to the Ministers by hand. 
Those were the days of coaching, when the road from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg was accomplished mainly in 
closed carriages and with post-horses, when it was neces- 
sary to run great risk and to take extra precautions in 
order that the, letters might be safely delivered into the 
very hands of the Ambassador. But times have changed, 
and more than appears on the surface. Popularly, it 
is supposed that the Queen’s Messenger carries important 
documents in the great white bags with which he is ac- 
companied. It is presumed that under the cover of the 
great seal with which all these sacks are stamped there rest 
large blue envelopes filled with weighty despatches of the 
most secret and confidential kind, which, if lost, would 
afford the key to the whole policy of the Empire, And 
it is upon this understanding that the Queen’s Messenger, 
passing over frontiers and through custom-houses, is not 
compelled to open the bags he carries with him for the 
inspection of the officers there. They must not touch 
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the seal. It has been recognised as a guarantee that the 
bag contains nothing but the most important communt- 
cations. To even hint that anything of an exciseable 
nature were within the sacks would be a crime almost 
equivalent to that of high treason. The somewhat 
bulky packages which may be felt through the canvas 
are by no means cigar-boxes or dressing-cases or 
bundles of clothes, as an unthinking person would sug- 
gest, but are massive letters filled with instructions of the 
most exact and detailed nature for the behoof of the 
Ambassador. This at any rate is the theory. Let us look 
for a moment at the practice. In an age of Blue-books, 
when everything is published, and the British nation 
demands to know all that goes on between the Foreign 
Office and its Representatives abroad, it is impossible, in 
sthe opinion of Ministers at home at least, to place in 
-official despatches which are eventually to see the light 
-all that they wish to say. And the custom has accord- 
ingly sprung up of sending by each Queen’s Messenger 
in his pocket-book a letter of a private nature, which 


-explains, modifies, or accentuates, or possibly nullifies, 


what are known as official despatches. ‘These, again, are 
carried in a travelling case, weighing as they do but very 
few ounces. But inasmuch as it is necessary that 
Ambassadors abroad should be well supplied with the 
Blue-books that concern them and are issued at home, 
these too are packed up in the huge white bags that the 
Queen’s Messenger takes with him, and sent under 
this care to the Envoy Extraordinary. Were the whole of 
them lost, supposing that the bags only contained Blue- 
books, the accident would be but of little importance. 
They might have been sent by post for a few pence. 
They are carried by the Queen’s Messenger, however, 
at an enormous cost. He must travel in a first-class 
carriage, by express train, stay at the best hotels, incur 
heavy expenses, in order that he may deliver Blue-books 


- of no great value, the loss of which would not matter at 


all ; official despatches which are so far from important 


that they eventually may be published to all the world, 


and a private letter which would be equally safe if sent by 


»the registered post as it is when placed in his side coat 
_ pocket. Yet the system continues. A short time ago 


several vacancies occurred in the corps of Queen’s 
Messengers. ‘They were at once filled up by clerks from 
the Foreign Office, who are glad to lead a roving life in 
which the whole of the responsibility involved is attached 
.to anote which they could carry in their purses. During 
the time of the Turkish War in Servia, and the Russo- 
Turkish struggle in Bulgaria, Queen’s Messengers went 


- out to Constantinople by every mail. Even at this 


moment of comparative peace they are to be found all 
over thie Continent, carrying the large sacks and the little 


‘letters at the expense of the country, which is simply 
‘huge. No other country in the world wouid 


‘dream of indulging in such wild extravagance. 
“Supposing that any extra important letter had to 
-be delivered, a confidential clerk or an officer 
would perchance be sent with it, but this would be an 
incident that might occur once perhaps in twelve months, 
or probably less frequently still. But we, in England, at a 
moment when the despatches are of the most ordinary 
and least important nature, are sending special messen- 
gers with every Blue-book that is intended for the 
Minister at Greece, or at Berne, or at Hesse-Darmstadt, 
or at Madrid, by the hands of a special accredited repre- 
sentative of the Queen. 
The Queen’s Messenger is, however, by no means the 
happy man he was. His pay of late has been very 
considerably curtailed. Some #400 a year represent 
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now his salary. It is true that he is allowed a large sutn’ 
of money for expenses, and that his railway fares and 
hotel bills combine to make him a serious burden to the — 
country for which he travels, but he is neither so digni- — 
fied nor so important a person as he was in the old days, — 
and he knows it. Ambassadors snub him, Secretaries of 
Embassy look down upon him, he is. admonished, wigged, ~ 
laughed at, and dubbed a postman. The corps to which ~ 
he belongs is no longer composed of retired military — 
men, but numbers in its ranks quill-drivers from the — 


Foreign Office, and clerks who have retired. He feels ~~ 


that he is doing the work of an ordinary letter-carrier, — 


and that as days go on his office does not gain in dignity, “ : 
but rather loses. And it is most likely that could he have ~~ 


an equally good position found him-elsewhere he would be 
glad to surrender the right of transporting mail-bags from 
one station to another. We are not just now in posses- 
sion of an overflowing revenue, and economy should be 


the order of the day. It is worth while to determine a : 
whether, taking the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Queen’s Messengers into consideration, it would not be 


as well to do without these extravagantly appointed repre- 
sentatives of England abroad. | : 


A BIRD SONG. 
THE Robin. 


WHEN ice is black upon the pond, 

And woods and ways are choked with snow, 
The Robin flutters in ! 

The little maids with wide glad eyes 

Stand spell-bound lest a breath or sign 
Should scare him from his crumbs. 


Oft when the fire is keen with frost, 

And blinds are drawn, and candles lit— 
O Robin, flutter in !— 

They sit around the cosy hearth, 

And hear with wondering love and awe 
How Robin’s breast grew red. 


Fond little maids! each fancies now 

That somewhere in the great white snow— 
O Robin, flutter in !— 

That somewhere in the tracts of snow, 

An icy Cross forsaken stands, 
And Christ hangs pale and dead ! 


A childish fancy? Be it so! 
And let me ever be a child, 
With Robins fluttering in, 
Than grow into the man who sees 
In wintry wastes of unbelief 
A phantom Christ and Cross ! 
WILLIAM CANTON, 


SPIRITUALISM IN PARIS. 


J steeas by the correspondence which lately 

appeared in one of the daily papers on the 
subject of spiritualism, the imposture has been thoroughly 
unmasked in London, and it may be safely prophesied 
that none, except a very few ignorant persons, will longer 
believe in what has now been conclusively proved to be 
a thorough deception. In Paris matters are different, 
for Spiritualism has not yet developed into the actual 
and visible presence of the spirit to the inquirer. The 
occult art still remains in the chrysalis state, and confines 
its efforts to humble table-turning and rapping. “It is 
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sufficiently easy for even an unbeliever, when introduced 
by one of the elect, to be present at what is called a 
public spiritual entertainment. No. 143 in the Rue St. 
Honoré is not one of the best houses in that street, and 
the visitor to the medium has to pass through two un- 
savoury courts, and ascend a still more unsavoury stair- 
case, before he arrives at the first floor, where the spirits 
and their introducer (Mdlle. Huette by name) reside. 
These inhabitants of another world might certainly have 
chosen in Paris, if not a more sumptuous, at all events a 
cleaner abode, for two dingy rooms, one of them being 
evidently used as a bedroom, comprise the whole apart- 
ment. In the inner and larger of these rooms some ten 
to fifteen persons were assembled, and as more were 
expected the commencement of the séance had to be 
adjourned. Whilst the company were waiting the 
medium entertained them by an account of her travels 
in London, these being chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square, and as she abused in no measured 
terms the capital of England, it was safe to conclude that 
the spirits, or her spiritualist brethren, had not been 
favourable to a French sister. However, at last, greatly 
to the relief of the sceptics, the rest of the party 
arrived, and the proceedings commenced. Nine or ten 
persons seated themselves at a round table, placing their 
hands upon it, the medium being of the number. One 
believer was armed with a worsted alphabet and indicator 
to call out the letters, whilst another had a pencil and 
paper to write them down. A series of knocks was 
immediately heard, similar to those made by working a 
telegraphic machine, and as the pencil of the gentleman 
who held the worsted sampler travelled over it, the 
medium, who could perfectly see the alphabet, stopped 
him at a given letter. In this way a sentence was soon 
spelt out, and proved to be one of the sentiments usually 
given in children’s copy books, “ Be good, and you will 
be happy.” The signature added was that of a 
deceased lady, the mother of two girls present, and 
who with their father were well known to the medium. 
A second sentence was then commenced, when one of the 
sceptics interfered and suggested that a large book should 
be placed in front of the sampler, so that the person 
holding it should only be guided by the knocks, and that 
it should be out of the medium’s sight. After some little 
demur this was conceded, and the consequence was that 
indescribable confusion immediately ensued; wrong 
letters followed each other in rapid succession, and a 
sentence was written down which contained no sense. 
Upon this the book was discarded, the medium calmly 
temarking that the spirits were not pleased at doubts 
being cast upon their veracity, and that therefore they 
had adopted the foregoing means of punishing unbe- 
lievers. But the most impudent part of the imposture 
had yet to come. Among the audience happened to be 
Mdlle. Reichemberg, the well-known actress at the 
Théatre Francais, and the fact of her being present was 
well known to the medium, who treated her with over- 
whelming and even fulsome attention. The next 
sentence rapped out was rather longer, treated of the 
beauties of acting, rejoiced that an actress whom she 
knew so well was present, and finished by an admonition 
‘to the actors of France not to deteriorate from their high 
standard: the whole was signed, “ Virginie Déjazet.” 
Upon the name of that celebrated woman being men- 
tioned all the believers present went into raptures of 
delight, and asserted that she had again visited this 
world in order to express her approval of Mdlle. Reich- 
emberg’s presence at the séance; thereupon this lady 
entirely upset the medium and the audience by remark- 





ing, “ But I never saw Madame Déjazet in my life.” The 
remainder of the evening was passed in making the table 
perform various evolutions of a migratory character; but 
as the table was not heavy, and the hands of the medium 
were both large and heavy, these operations were not of 
absorbing interest. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
whole of the performance was executed in a most clumsy 
style ; none but the ignorant, or those who had made up 
their minds to believe at any cost, would have been 
deceived. At our departure we were informed that we 
could have a private consultation any day with any spirit 
we desired to see for £4. Judging from the believing 
public present at the meeting, such prices would be abso- 
lutely prohibitive, and the sceptics did not appear exactly 
to snatch at the liberal offer. The French Government 
is busily engaged in suppressing religion in the schools 
and colleges ; it might perhaps be better were it first to 
stamp out the impostors who trade on the weakness and 
fears of their victims by carrying on this nefarious trade 
of Spiritualism. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


mmenentG asec 
THE MONEY MARKET. 


“HE extreme ease now prevailing in the Money 
Market is a subject of no small comment and 
perplexity in financial circles. On all sides we hear 
of revival in trade, and of the usual concomitants of 
commercial activity—increased railway traffic and ex- 
panding Bankers’ Clearing House returns; and yet 
money, the very basis and foundation of all mercantile 
transactions, remains a drug in the market. It is true 
that the Bank of England’s rate of discount stands at 
3 per cent., a figure which cannot be described as reflect- 
ing the lowest depths of monetary ease. But this insti- 
tution, it must be remembered, is now no longer what it 
was some twenty years ago, the main possessor and the 
chief distributor of the floating capital of the country, 
and in fact the sole arbiter of the Money Market. The 
foreign exchanges are now no longer ruled by the Bank 
rate, and it is to the “ open market ” that we have to look 
to the effectual value of money in our transactions abroad. 
‘Within the last two decades not only have the resources 
of the joint-stock banks, taken as a whole, far outstripped 
the means at the command of the Bank of England, but 
several of these institutions have grown individually into 
the position of formidable rivals. The Bank of England 
is of course still, and will no doubt always remain, the 
bankers’ bank, but the greater portion of its deposits is 
now not, as in olden days, derived from the keeping of 
the Government balances, but from the resources placed 
at its disposal by the general banking community. It is 
then to the “open market” that we have to look for the 
true value of money, and that value at present is as low 
as 1% per cent. per annum in spite of trade improve- 
ment. 

To a certain extent the existing anomaly is, no doubt, 
explainable. It is not unnatural that there should be a 
low value of money co-existing with only an incipient 
revival in trade. Commercial improvement, after a long 
period of depression, usually commences not in the lower, 
but in the higher strata of the mercantile organisation. 
It is not the ploughman, the mechanic, or the ordinary 
consumer that foresees the coming flood-tide of pros-. 
perity ; it is the keen observer, the shrewd speculator, the 
great capitalist, the leviathan manipulator of the markets. 
And the operations of the latter do not, as a rule, imme- 
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diately affect the resources of the banks. The great 
operator A buys from another aperator B, and in 
payment he gives a cheque. This cheque is paid into the 
bankers of B, and so as regards the Money Market, 
as a whole, there is no change. What the first bank has 
lost the second bank has gained. If wholesale prices in 
the meantime ascend, it matters but little. The country 
at large cannot suffer until retail prices advance. This, 
we take it, is much the condition of the improvement in 
trade at present. The dealings now going forward are 
principally on a wholesale scale, and they are also in a 
large measure connected with those preliminary specula- 
tive operations antecedent to each solid improvement in 
national prosperity. We are, so to speak, in a preparatory 
stage, and in this stage there is seldom any serious want 
for loanable capital calculated to affect the resources of 
the banks. It is rather the gathering up and the 
concentration of energies by those who foresee the future, 
than any fresh creation of energy. 

But it may be asked, surely the iron trade has passed 
this initiative stage ? There are thousands of fresh hands 


‘being employed, and fresh hands mean fresh weekly 


wages paid into the hands of those who cannot indulge 
in the luxury of banking. How, then, is it that the Bank 
returns show no signs of enlarged circulation in the shape 
of either coin or notes? Questions such as these are 
reasonable and to the point, but the answer appears to 
us not far to seek. If the iron trade is prospering, there 
are many other trades which are still labouring in the 
troubled waters of depression. Surely this is patent. In 
London alone we are told that no less than thirty thou- 
sand men engaged in the building trade are out of 
employ ; and while this enormous body is seeking relief 
at the Mansion House, with hosts in the provinces ina 
similar plight, is it to be wondered at that the trade of 
the country, as a whole, shows no special signs of im- 
provement? It is a fact too well known to require much 
repetition that any advance in any trade becomes sooner 
or later contagious ; but even contagion requires time 
for diffusion. That trade in this country has changed 
for the better there can be now no doubt whatever; but 
before the renewed prosperity is evenly felt in all direc- 
tions months, and perhaps a year or more, must elapse, 
and it will not be until then that the circulation of the 
country will experience expansion, and bankers feel that 
their floating supplies of capital are being seriously 
trenched on. It would be premature to suppo se that 
1880 will prove a year of dear money. 


WE have received Abbott’s Stock and Share Almanac 
for 1880 (John Abbott and Co., Palmerston Buildings), 
which will be found a very useful little handbook for in- 
vestors and speculators. It contains a complete list of 
all the British and all the more important foreign invest- 
ments, including Government Stocks, Colonial Debts, 
Railways, Tramways, and Miscellaneous. There is ample 
information on the subject of the boards of directors, the 
amount of capital issued, the dividends paid, and the 
debentures for which the various companies are liable. 
An appendix is added in which the highest and lowest 
prices which have prevailed during the year are given. 
There is very little fault to be found with this publica- 
tion, except that the dividends are occasionally not filled 
in to date, and, in the case of the French Railways, not 
at all, so that a cross reference is required. 
nnd COMPANY has been brought out with a capital of 
21,000, in 20,000 shares of one guinea each, for the 
purpose of establishing “ Toilet Clubs” in the City, the 
Westend, Brighton, Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
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places. This Company appears to have a distinct ; .0- 
spect of success open to it if it fulfils one condition 


which is now systematically neglected by English hair- 


dressers. We allude, of course, to the persistent 
attempts of the attendants to foist on their customers 
hair-washes, pomades, and similar rubbish. This system 
has furnished the material for many jokes, but it is, in 
fact, a serious nuisance. People object to having their 
hair cut till it becomes urgently necessary, because they 
detest being worried by requests to purchase various 


articles they do not require. If the new Company will | 
affix at various places in its premises notices to the effect 


that attendants are, under pain of instant dismissal, pro- 


hibited from indulging in this practice, and really enforce 


their rule, they will prosper enormously. 


MUSIC. 


ae 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ERMANN GOETZ’S four-act opera, “ The 


Taming of the Shrew,” was produced at Her | 


Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday night, having been origi- 
nally given for the first time in England at Drury Lane 
in the autumn of 1878, and also performed recently in 
the provinces by the Carl Rosa troupe, under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Rosa. We devoted considerable 
space last week to a review of the general features of this 
work, and shall therefore confine ourselves now to the 
details of Tuesday’s performance, which was, we may 
premise, attended by a brilliant and critical audience, 
The overture was rendered with a refinement of style 
and precision of execution that boded well for the fate 
of the exacting accompaniments to come. It was not 
much applauded, beautiful as is this potpourri of the 
various motivs that pervade the opera; essentially sym- 
phonic in character, so classical a composition could not 
be expected to catch the popular ear at once. More 


calculated to do this were the elegant phrases of 2 


Lucentio’s serenade, which follows the rising of the 
curtain, or the busy chorus that interrupts the lover, 
in which Baptista’s servants refuse to stay any longer 
in the same house with “ the fiend himself’’—that curst 
shrew, Kate. There was wonderful life in the singing of 
this chorus, wonderful life in the acting too; and when 
Katherine herself came out on the balcony and aimed 
flower-pots at the rebellious domestics, the display of 
indignation in each individual was portrayed in a 
thoroughly natural and comic manner. This “ raging 
tempest allay’d,” the exquisite duet between Bianca and 
Lucentio fell most gratefully on the ears, delightfully 
sung by Miss Burns and Mr. Packard. But the subse- 
quent serenade of Hortensio was not so successful in 
its way. Taken at too slow a Zempo,the music did not 
create its proper effect, and the “ business ” between the 


rival lovers was an exceedingly poor attempt at drollery. 2 
The only laughter aroused at this point was at the quaint 


orchestration with which Goetz has illustrated “ this 
flute’s constant ‘whining, this horn still tooting, this 
bassoon still buzzing.” Mr. Leslie Crotty sang Hor- 
tensio’s music like a true artist, but he seemed to think 
that personage a most serious being, and “ The Taming 
of the Shrew ” a positively tragical opera. If he cannot 
improve on this conception, he must at any rate correct 
the error of beating time for his musical followers while 
they are supposed to be tuning up their instruments, 
The duet between Hortensio and Lucentio ended, 
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Grumio, and with the fine air; “She isa’ wife for such 
a man created,” the first act-came to a conclusion. ‘Mr. 
Walter Bolton sang this with vigour and animation, but, 
notwithstanding the rather boastful and blustering lan- 
guage allotted to him, we fancy a better contrast would 
have been gained had his acting in this scene been more 
gentle and restrained. After all, Petruchio is really-a 
peaceable and well-behaved gentleman, if an excitable 
one, and his task has not yet commenced. 

It is in the second act that we obtain our first true 
glimpse of the untamed Katherine, and Miss Minnie 
Hauk, resplendent in a handsome costume of 


crimson, looked every inch a shrew as she entered ° 


the room in fierce warfare with her maid, and 
dismissed her with a slap that sounded in every 
corner of the theatre. In excellent contrast to this 
was her almost affectionate greeting of the soft. Bianca ; 
but a moment later she was wrathfully chiding the poor 
sister as well. Miss Hauk’s first of a series of triumphs 
was gained in the song of Katherine, “I'll give myself to 
no one,” which was delivered with a verve and 
charming air of defiance that could but result in a re- 
demand. Her second triumph was in the duet with 
Petruchio, and here Mr. Bolton certainly came in for his 
share of the honours. The spirit of the scene was 
admirably sustained, and its glorious music, truthfully 
expressing every word of the text, received full justice at 
the hands of both singers and orchestra. It would be 
worth travelling miles to witness this well-acted scene, 
and mark how Miss Hauk depicts the mingled wonder, 
rage, and fear of Katherine, when she perceives in Petru- 
chio a stronger will than her own. With the re-entry of 
Baptista, Lucentio, and Hortensio, commences the 
quintet that ends the act, and this melodious number, 
effectively sung, helped still further to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the house. 

No less enjoyable were the concerted pieces and 
choruses that enrich the third act, rendered as they were 
with a true appreciation of their musical charm. The 
lesson scene might have been made more of by the 
quondam instructors of the fair Bianca. The tuneful 
writing of Goetz could not fail to please, but the acting 
was again heavy, and lacked the brightness and comedy 
of which the scene is susceptible. Not so the succeeding 
portions of the act. The arrival of Petruchio and 
Grumio on horseback, the anger and shame of Katherine 
at the ragged costume of her bridegroom, and the amus- 
ing departure to the wedding, were points that could not 
have been brought into better relief. The final scene, 
however, was the best of all. Wrought out in masterly 
fashion by every one concerned—nor are we guilty of 
exaggeration in saying this—it formed a study that may 
attract the critic again and again. Miss Hauk’s 
Katherine was at this point a series of pictures that we 
cannot attempt to delineate in words. Every phase of the 
struggle going on within was drawn with a master stroke. 
Her sulky mien on the return from the wedding, her 
incredulous wonder on hearing Petruchio’s proposal to 
go home immediately, her anxiety to know his decision, 
her softening tone when she prays him to stay, and her 
rage at his refusal—these were bits of acting worthy the 
Katherine of whom we had heard so much. Can it be 
wondered, then, when the Petruchio seized his Kate, cut 
his way through the crowd with her, and both were seen 
at the back departing at a gallop, that the excitement of 
the scene, combined with the influence of Goetz’s stirring 
music, brought down the curtain amid a stream of 
applause and recalls? 
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Petruchio duly appeared, accompanied’ by his trusty _ 


| itt 
Had “ The Famingiof the Shrew)” ended at this point 
on Tuesday there could haye been no shadow of doubt 


| as to its achieving a popular, success...We heard. a -few 


complaints that the first act was heavy, probably catised 
by the undue slowness of some of Mr. Randegger’s fempi, 
and the fact that the instrumentation in this. act .is 
throughout very full, while in the succeeding two.it is 
much lighter. But, on the whole, the opera had so far 
“taken” with the patrons of the pit and gallery.. How, 
then, unless it came in the nature of an anti-climax, can 
we explain the comparatively cold applause that followed 
the fourth and last act? Fun more fast and furious than 
that in which Petruchio pretends to be enraged with his 
servants and thrashes the tailor could not have been 
desired ; the laughter at this was hearty. The air for 
Katherine, “My strength is spent,” was sung by Miss 
Hauk with great expression and vocal ability; this was 
listened to with evident pleasure. The duet for Katherine 
and Petruchio “went” capitally—tired as both artists 
must have been—and was applauded tothe echo. Then 
came the air written expressly for Miss Hauk, to the lines 
commencing— 
“TI am ashamed that women are so simple, 
To offer war and seek for rule and sway 
Where they should offer peace.” 

Interesting as this composition is and must ever be, we 
should have preferred the opera to conclude with the 
original septet and chorus, which form a more effective 
jinale. Still we have in this no explanation of the 
undeniably cold attitude of the audience at the comple- 
tion of the performance, a fact that we are bound to 
record, whether the verdict is subsequently confirmed 
or not. There is only to add, with reference to the 
singers, that Mr. Bolton’s Petruchio was an assumption 
of genuine excellence ; Mr. Snazelle made a remarkably 
good Baptista (his acting particularly amusing and 
artistic); Mr. Packard sang Lucentio’s music carefully ; 
Mr. Charles Lyall made the most of his small part of the 
tailor ; and Miss Burns lent valuable strength to the con- 
certed pieces as Bianca. Of the magnificent way in 
which the choruses were sung we have already spoken, 
and even higher praise is due to the band for a rendering 
of their important share of the work that surpassed our 
expectations. Mr. Randegger conducted with conspicuous 
zeal and ability ; but we must differ with his “reading ” 
of more than one section of the score. To what extent, 
if any, this interfered with the chances of “The Taming 
of the Shrew” on Tuesday we should not like to say. 
Nothing must be left unconsidered in dealing with the 
features of a representation on which the success or 
failure of an opera such as this masterpiece of Goetz 
may have depended. But its fate in this country is 
probably not yet decided. 


Gossip.—Dr. Hans von Biilow was the pianist at last 
Saturday’s “‘ Pop,” and his advent for the first time this 
season attracted a crowd of amateurs to the hall. He 
played Bach’s very long “Suite Anglaise” (No. 6) from 
memory, the manipulation being a marvel of accuracy 
and taste, notably in the fp passages.—“ Lohengrin” is 
in rehearsal at Her Majesty’s, and will be produced for 
the first time in English on Thursday next. 








A Goov Sgr or TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the bumerous preparations now 
offered to the public Rowlands’ Odonto stands pre-eminent for preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. Ask any Chemist for Rowlands’ Odonto, and avoid spurious 
imitations. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 
—_>— 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, LL.D. 
LIFE. 
ORN at Darlington, Devonshire, April 23, 1818. 
Educated at Westminster School and Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
1840. Graduated in Honours, and obtained the Chan- 
cellor’s Prize for the English Essay. 
1842. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
1861-74. Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
1869. Rector of the University of St. Andrews and 
LL.D., March 23rd. 
1874. Special Commissioner to the Cape Colony. 
WRITINGS. 
1847. “Shadows of the Clouds, by Zeta.” 8vo. 
1849. “ The Nemesis of Faith.” 12mo. 
2nd Edit., 1849. 
1856-70. “ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth.” 12 vols., 8vo. 
[Numerous Editions of the various volumes 
have appeared between 1870-79. } 
1867. “Short Studies on Great Subjects.” First Series. 
2 vols., 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1867. 
Second Series, 1871. 3 vols., 8vo. 
Third Series, 1877. 2 vols., 8vo. 
[Also an Edition in 1872, 2 vols., 8vo; a 
third volume, crown 8yvo, 1877.] 
1872-74. “The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 3 vols., 8vo. 
1879. “Czesar: a Sketch.” 8vo, 

‘Two Lectures on South Africa, delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, Jan. 
6th, 1880.” 8vo. 

“Bunyan” [in Mr. Morley’s “ English Men of 
Letters ”]. 8vo. 

Mr. Froupe has also contributed many brilliant 
Essays to various Reviews and Magazines, notably to 
Fraser’s. 


RHEINSBERG.* 


T is rather difficult to know how to classify the two 
volumes which Mr. Hamilton has written on the 
favourite country-seat of Frederick the Great of Prussia 
and his brother Henry. We do not feel sure whether 
they are intended as‘a historical work or only asa record 
of the author’s stay in the little Brandenburg town. If 
the former, then the personal gossip and the story of his 
own sayings and doings and of those of his landlady, 
though very amusing and showing much power of acute 
observation, are singularly out of place. If, on the other 
hand, we are to accept the book only as an account of 
how Mr. Hamilton spent some pleasant weeks, we might 
be inclined to grumble at his giving us so much history. 
History it is indeed, of a gossipy, desultory nature, con- 
sisting of detached sketches of various persons who 
played more or less important parts in the miniature 
court of Rheinsberg from the time of Frederick’s release 
from Kiistrin to his succession, of anecdotal biography 
of comparatively obscure philosophers, poets, musicians, 
and architects, of some few of the events which marked 
the reign of the great warrior, and of many more con- 
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nected with the residence of his brother Henry at Rheins- 


berg. Rheinsberg is in fact the centre round which Mr. _ 


Hamilton groups all he has to tell us. From his point 
of view the Pragmatic sanction and Frederick’s 
treacherous invasion of Silesia are important only as far 


as they concern the King’s country house. After 1742 © 


Prince Henry becomes more interesting than Frederick, 
because the latter did not return to Rheinsberg, and gave 
the house to the former as his affanage. When once 


the reader has worked himself into this peculiar stand- — 


point he can understand what was clearly a labour of 
love to Mr. Hamilton. But even the most enthusiastic 


admirer of the hero Mr. Carlyle invented will scarcely be " 


very much interested in the different phases of Rheins- 


berg as distinguished from the historical interest attach- 
ing to all that concerns Frederick the Great. Mr. Hamil- © 
ton appears to share in no measured degree that worship ~ 


of the strong, the brutal, and the tyrannical which the 


Chelsea philosopher has unfortunately made popular in — 
England. No worse service was probably ever rendered 
to English literature than the “Life of Friedrich the ~ 
Great ;”’ and our present author has set himself to fill © 
up any of the little gaps in his history which Mr. Carlyle © 
may have left. From this book, as from the infinitely 


more important one to which no doubt it owes its origin, 
we rise with the deep conviction that Frederick the Great 


was better judged by the poet in 1842 than by the philo- © 
sopher twenty years later. The evidence against him ~ 
which is given unwillingly by his admirers (should wenot ~ 
rather say, worshippers?) goes further towards his con- ~ 
viction for hypocrisy, brutality, want of faith, low cun- — 
ning, and inordinate vanity than the testimony of his — 
foes. Proofs of these qualities appear, evidently against — 
the author’s will, almost in every chapter. His intense ~ 


parsimony and his determination that “not a cock 


should crow in his kingdom without his knowing the — 
reason why” are also constantly coming to the surface, — 
so that altogether we feel fully justified in endorsing 
Macaulay’s opinion :—“ By the public the King of — 





Prussia was considered as a politician destitute - 
alike of morality and decency, insatiably rapacious ~~ 


and shamelessly false; nor was the public much 1 
in the wrong. .... One could make shift to © 


live under a debauchee or a tyrant; but to be 
ruled by a busybody is more than human nature 
can bear.” 

Although Mr. Hamilton is in a certain way com- 
pelled to make a second hero of Prince Henry, since 
his book would otherwise be without a raison d’étre, he 
has a very strong animus against the unfortunate Prince, 


and constantly appears at a loss to explain his feelings — 


towards the King. Like Mr. Carlyle himself, our present 
author is entirely taken in by Frederick’s specious letters, 


and fails to perceive that the constant interference of the 


meddlesome monarch in all the petty details of his 
brother’s existence was more than enough to drive a 
sensitive man to the verge of insanity. Mr. Hamilton 
himself gives the Prince credit for a kind disposition and 
goodness of heart; yet he is bitterly sarcastic when, as 
often occurred, Henry somewhat resented the continual 
snubs he received from his royal brother ;— 


“In October Prince Henry having happened to report that 
Major Giinther had made seventeen prisoners, the King 
replied : ‘I observe that a Major Giinther has made six- 
teen prisoners ; this is very good, but in truth it was not 
worth mentioning. Jl faut tendre au grand. Those who 
make decisive strokes are to be distinguished, but trifles 
of this sort deserve no attention.’ His Majesty went on to 
say that he was up to the ears in work, that he had got 
* quite other things to occupy him,’ that he was looking aiter 
everything himself, and must therefore cut his letter short. 
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Unluckily he finished with the remark ‘that if things did not 
turn out vols be borat people would not lay the blame at 
is door, but think that he had been badly seconded!’ This 
was too much. After all, Henry was the second in command. 
To be thought, in so many words, that anything he thought 


pr r to speak of was a dagatelle/ Anda person whom he 
Cc 


ommended pooh-poohed!! And a blunder, wilful of 
course, made in describing the exploit: a six put for a 
seven!!! His answer is a good specimen of wrath at white 
heat, wholly suppressed, of course.” 

Now, this may be a good imitation of Carlyle—we do 

not wish to deny the author’s powers in this respect—but 
it is not the style of the historian. The Muse of History 
cannot be won by the wooing of enthusiastic triflers—and 
in this class we have no hesitation in including Mr. 
Hamilton. His great model having deified Frederick of 
Prussia, our author attempts to deify the place which 
Frederick sanctified with his presence. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that he constantly falls into a style somewhat 
resembling that of Carlyle, but, of course, longo inter- 
vallo, His admiration for Carlyle appears on every page, 
in every note, almost in every line; seldom consciously, 
but forcing itself out through the most harmless sentences. 
It is curious that this admiration should not have made 
‘him pause and ask himself the question whether, as he 
is confessedly filling up gaps in the History of Frederick 
the Great, these gaps were worth filling at all >—whether, 
in fact, the biographies he gives and the anecdotes he 
relates were worth collecting and translating ?jIf they had 
been, would not Carlyle have discovered and used them ? 
These questions will, we think, suggest themselves to 
many readers of “ Rheinsberg.” But although we may 
thus cast doubt on the value of the matter, we do not for 
a moment wish to deny that much of it is amusing. Does 
not the following passage remind one of the late Khedive 
and of other Oriental sovereigns ?— 


“ The new King’s head was very full of plans for tempt- 
ing all the Muses to come and settle in Berlin . . . . Every- 
body whose opinion or taste could be trusted had orders to 
engage some votary of art or science. Voltaire was asked 
to engage some French actor. Sulien was written to, to 
bring Euler from St. Petersburg. The Ambassador in Paris 
was told to look out for dancing-girls. Graun was sent to 
Italy to find musicians. Knobelsdorff went to France. for 


some months to look at the French theatre with his own 


eyes, and to hire sculptors.” 

A good story is given (from the Diary and Correspon- 
dence of Sir James Harris) about Monsieur de Morrien’ 
husband of one of the most distinguished among the 
ladies-in-waiting, and Grand Chamberlain to Queen 
Sophia Dorothea (whom, by the bye, Mr. Hamilton always 
sufficiently absurdly calls by a French name). Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams had written a letter of introduction 
for the Earl of Essex, and finished it off with the words, 
‘You may depend upon it that he is not the same Lord 
Essex whose head was cut off by Elizabeth.” Morrien, 
puzzled and disconcerted, thought it the safest thing to 
stick by the terms of the introduction, so he presented 
the Earl in (sic) these words :—“ Madame! le Comte 
d’Essex. Mais j’assure votre majesté que ce n’est pas 
lui qui a été décapité par la reine Elizabeth.” 

The absurd fuss made about journeys of from fifteen 
to twenty English miles, when such distances had to be 
covered in times of peace by members of the Royal 
Family, is illustrated by the history of the visit of the 
Queen’s mother, Princess Amelie, to Oranienburg and 
Rheinsberg :— 


“The Princess Amélie’s first waiting-woman refused to be 
comforted. ‘Perhaps I shall never see you again, my 
beloved and divine mistress,’ she said ; and her sobs pre- 
vented her from saying more. ‘ The Princess alone appeared 
tranquil,’ and after an early dinner the Queen and Princess 
got into their carriage, ‘and undertook this journey which 
surprised all those who were the eye-witnesses of it, and will 
possibly not be credited by others.’ The Queens carriage 
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was followed by upwards of thirty more. The weather was 


as fine as ble, ‘ Heaven a tly havi i 
ee oapoie + he designs of a Sites wines otitis oes made ~ 
i 


All this for a journey of less than two hours’ duration, 
even in the then state of the roads, for the repair of 
which Frederick subsequently refused to grant a sum of 


- £30, alleging that he had often ridden over them, and 


that the people who proposed to spend such an amount 
on them must “ think him a great Ass.” 

Of entertaining anecdotes the book is full, and we 
would willingly quote many more, for those mentioned 
are neither the best nor the most illustrative. And, on 
the whole, although, as we have said, we can’ scarcely 
consider the work undertaken by Mr. Hamilton to be 
worth the trouble he has devoted to it, it is well done. 
But we are surprised that so good a German scholar 
should have committed the absurd blunder we find on 
page 116, in the foot-note. He quotes from the “ Life of 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué,” by his grandson, and adds: 
“This stout volume is very disappointing. It is far 
from being either as readable or as instructive as 
the same author’s Memoirs of Undine” . . . . 
We venture to assert that it is the first time that that 
most charming of fairy tales, “ Undine,” has been dig- 
nified, but at the same time debased, by being called 
“ Memoirs.” We have a latent suspicion that both the 
books which Mr. Hamilton calls “readable” and 
“instructive ” have yet to be perused by him. He will, 
we assure him, find them eminently readable, but they 
are not, as he appears to suppose, at all historical 
works. 

The beginning of the first volume and the latter half 
of the second are filled with details of the author's 
excursions in and near Rheinsberg, many of which we 
cannot help thinking extremely trivial. Happy as is the 
description of the Rathskeller, and of the dirty rooms, 
dirty table-cloth, and dirty serving-maid there, it scarcely 
compensates for the tedious trifling contained in his walks 
across the Heide to Zechlin and elsewhere. One more 
remark, and we have done. Mr. Hamilton appears to 


“think that Heide in German means a forest, 7.¢., a great 


expanse covered by trees. We can perceive the origin 
of his error. He has looked out the word in the dic- 
tionary, and has found it thus rendered. The trans- 
lation is correct only if taken in the sense of a Scotch 
deer-forest or a wild expanse of waste lands. Heide 
means heath, and nothing else—never by any chancea 
wood. 


SISYPHUS REDIVIVUS.* 


HAT history repeats itself may, we suppose, be accep- 
ted as axiomatic. It might be venturesome to affirm 
as much on behalf of mythology, and yet assuredly many 
an ancient myth occasionally assumes a modern garb, 
and in the process grows more real to our consciousness. 
To many a hard-worked critic the story of Sisyphus, for 
example, must read as no fable. Due allowance made 
for the shifting accessories necessitated by centuries and 
civilisation, the “labours” are tolerably identical. As 
heavily laden as his tortured prototype, the weary essayist 
of to-day toils up the hill (of Parnassus), and at each 
novel attempt, and after more or less of unsatisfactory 
struggle, down drop, or roll, or occasionally, we fear, are 
flung, the dreary volumes which constitute his task. 
A heavier or more hopeless burden than that presented 
in the form of “ The Love of his Life” has seldom, we 


© The Love of his Life: a Novel. By Cosmo Cummine. 
fi Aires (Moxon, Saunders, and Co.) 
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should think, fallen to the share of the modern Sisyphus. 
Met with under the most favourable circumstances, in a 
country inn, for instance, on a rainy day, and with only 
a railway guide by way of rival to distract his attention, 
we. can hardly imagine the most determined novel-reader 
persevering beyond the first few pages. Conscience com- 
pelled us to the close, but we have even now, we must 
confess, no clear idea of the plot. It is small lighten- 
ing of our load to suspect the author of being in the 
same plight. His strength, he evidently considers, 1s 
in his style, and of his pre-eminence in this respect we 
will endeavour to record our impressions. The prin- 
cipal puppet is one Benjamin MacCameron, who is 
graphically, if somewhat inconsistently, described on one 
and the same page as an “enthusiast,” “a cynic,” “an 
oasis,” and an “ iconoclast” (ii., 257) ; he is, moreover, 
extraordinarily handsome, and seems to have the general 
mission of setting everything and everybody to rights 
by means of long-winded speeches, All the female 
marionettes in the book fall madly in love with this 
travesty of an Admirable Crichton: more than one, in 
fact, proposes to him, but he, holding the belief that 
‘marriage implies an exclusiveness—a shutting out of 
all other good women” (iii, 224), has the remark- 
able unselfishness to decline their flattering addresses ; 
he manages his rejection, however, in so magnanimous 
a manner, that the effect on one of the young ladies 


* is to make her exclaim, “‘I seem to love you more 


wildly than before’” (iii, 33) Another — similarly- 
smitten damsel, in confiding the fact of her hopeless 
attachment to yet another victim to his fascination, ex- 
presses her reverent belief that Benjamin is ‘the best 
Jesus living” (iii, 181), and then arrives at tne philo- 
sophical conclusion “that I, and any other poor heart 
who may love Benjamin dearly, must suffer the conse- 
quence of our folly.” After much mutual sympathy has 
been expressed, her friend and fellow-sufferer finally hits 
upon the satisfactory and consoling suggestion: “ Sup- 
pose we give up all selfish desire and love Benjamin in 
some other way. Let us be his sisters, and then we can 
all love him. He can love us, and we can love one 
another, instead of looking at each other as if we were 
mortal foes” (ili,, 194). ‘* But the laws of Destiny,” as 
our author soliloquises in another place, “are unreliable 
eccentricities,” and the ‘dramatic mind” and the 
much besieged heart of Benjamin by-and-by turns from 
the abstract to the concrete, and fixes itself, all celibate 
and communistic resolves notwithstanding, on a certain 
Marion Eadie. This “hill-nurtured maiden,” who is 
depicted as of the order of “marble beauty,” “ nestles 
in his bosom,” and “feels his breath float over her like 
perfumes from seraphic censers” (ii., 90) ; yet after all 
yields to the proffered “luxury of silken palaces” (what- 
ever that may mean), and makes, what is elegantly empha- 
sised in capitals, as “The Infernal Marriage,” with a 
rich rival. Not till the last chapter, when she is a widow, 
and on her deathbed, does she «postrophise our hero as 
“ Best and truest Benjamin,” and make tardy amends by 
performing with him that part of the marriage service 
which consists of the pregnant words, “ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” When he hesitates to 
accept the bequest of his late rival’s wealth, or, to 
adopt her phraseology, of “that spirit of the earth 
whom she had sinned in wedding,” the dying 
lady, with exquisite playfulness, protests that she 
will “pull his beard ” if he persists in refusing (iii., 3 56). 
So urged, it is satisfactory to add that he consents, 
and she kisses him and dies. As a matter of specu- 
lative science it seems a pity that they did not “ wed ;” 
















for the mete conjunction of mothers-in-law—hers :-b 
described as “ an analytical mother,” and his introduc 
as “the yolcano”—must surely have resulted in. son 
curious natural phenomena. Benjamin’s sister, “Hele 
the lovely,” is quite as remarkable as he in her ‘attack 
ments, and in her general manner of conducting herself 
Described as being as admirable in propriety as in person, 
she does not scruple to enter into a chaffing—and_ whai 
one might term “ leading”—conversation with an. unintre 
duced gentleman ona public promenade. Of course he 
falls in love with her at the first, and proposes to her 
the second interview; she, however, considering him 
only in the light of “a fat, well-brushed animal,” crushes’ 
him with the courteous remark, “You are a draper, 
and neither the gentle dignity of his rejoinder, “ Nay, I) 
am a cotton-spinner,” nor his mother’s “ fat ecstacy” at 
the prospect of so delightful a daughter-in-law, suffice to 7 
save the poor man from her “scorn” and rejection. We 
have no space to dwell on the other chief characters; to 
sketch the libertine Lord Shittim, or the “ drover,” whom 
bountiful nature has endowed with “a burning copse of — 
stubborn hair,” anda “ beard like a masonic apron,” and ~ 
aphenomenal sweetheart whom the Lord has wronged, 
and an “ avenging hand,” by which the Lord is eventually — 
slain. A host of minor marionettes, manufactured in— 
the same style, seem to appeal to us for a gibbet, but, like 7 
Salvator Rosa’s pictures (with a difference), even the © 
tremen dous figure drawing of our author sinks into insigni- — 
ficance against his backgrounds, and we must resign many — 
passages of human interest marked for quotation, in 
order to make room for a “storm,” which serves as set- 
ting to some of the principal personages. A “weakly 77 
fall of rain” ushers in “ stagnant gloom.” “ Vivid dartsof 
flame,” “ unwearied fire,” and “ irate ejected bolts of 
flame ” follow, and culminate at length “in the whirling 
haste of heaven’s purging merriment” (i, 5-7). Surely, 
even with so exceptional a weather chart as the lastseason 
presents to us, such remarkable manifestations deserve ~ 
notice. It is during this storm, and very early in the 
story, that Benjamin picks up a small waif, “clad m 
purple,” and “asleep in the midst of fire and thunder”? 
He brings this child (who ultimately turns out to be the © 
illegitimate offspring of Lord Shittim and the wronged 
drover’s sweetheart) to his mother. That “volcanic”lady 
naturally at once confirms Benjamin in his Quixotic ~~ 
resolve of adopting the infant as his “son,” and calmly @ : 
receives the interesting child “as the solution of a pro 
blem, the windings of which she felt able to trace.” 
(i. 22). With our head aching over the attempt, we can 
only sigh that we wish we could share her enviable 
facility. We owned in the beginning our inability to 
comprehend the plot. Now at the end, and with an 
acute remembrance of the irreverence, the vulgarity, and 
the utter silliness we have had to wade through in the 
course of our task, neither the why nor the “ windings” of 
which have we been “ able to trace,” our perplexity seems 
doubled and our puzzle to become hopeless. Not only  __ 
the plot, but the publication of these precious volumes, — 
remains to us “a problem” incapable of “ solution.” 
The whole thing reads, in fact, like an infinitely bad 
burlesque of half-a-dozen weak and worthless novels * 
the perusal of over a thousand ponderous pages of such 
stuff is, in sober earnest, very much “beyond a joke.” 













The British Trade Fournal (1st January) says, ** Messrs. 
Macniven and Cameron, whose pens eit Sates ie ‘reputation for 
excellence, have patented a ‘ Waverley Quill yielding’ Penholder, which isa 
marvel of simplicity and efficiency. It has no complicated and is devoid 


of grips that are likely to break, as in ordinary penholders, whilst almost any 
size pen can be used with ease.” Sold by all Stationers, 3d. each ; in sterling 
silver 2s., or with name engraved, 2s. 6d. Patentees: Macniven 
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HINDU TRIBES AND CASTES.* 


O describe faithfully the castes of the inhabitants of 
the Indian Empire—to enumerate them and 
describe them historically, religiously, and socially— 
would be a work of prodigious labour for many men ; 
yet this is what Mr. Sherring has attempted to do single- 
handed. His second volume of “Hindu Tribes and 
Castes ” has just been issued. The first volume treated 
of the prominent Brahminical castes of the country from 
information collected by the author at Benares, the great 
Brahminical centre of India. The second volume treats 
of all the other Hindu tribes (excepting of those of 
Madras and Rajputana), and contains an account of 
the Mohammedans of the North-Western frontier and 
of the aboriginal tribes of Central India. 

The volume is divided into four parts. The first dis- 
cusses the tribes of the Punjab and North-Western 
frontier, including the inhabitants of Afghanistan, and 
will naturally be read with interest by students of the 
Afghan question. The second ‘part is devoted to the 
Central Provinces ; the third to Bombay ; and the fourth 
to the Province of Scinde. Rajputana and Madras are 
reserved for the third and last volume. Incomplete and 
inaccurate as the work necessarily must be, it is yet a 
most valuable contribution to Indian literature. In- 
formation regarding the habits, customs, and religions of 
the peoples of the Indian Empire is a subject which has 
been sadly neglected. Very few Englishmen return to 
England after a life-time spent in India with much more 
knowledge of the people among whom theyhave lived than 
they took with them from home. Perhaps one reason is 
that the majority have not the opportunity or the time 
to acquire a knowledge on these subjects; some cer- 
tainly are indifferent to them, perhaps because of the 
poverty of our Indian literature. But whatever the 
reasons may be for this general ignorance, the man who 
makes the attempt, however imperfect, to lessen it must 
be deemed a great public benefactor. 

Mr. Sherring has not only made great personal re- 
searches, but he has availed himself freely of information 
from the best Indian authorities. It is to be regretted, 
though, that he has been obliged to rely so much on the 
evidence of Government officials. As regards frontier 
tribes, official reports by the eminent men quoted by 
Mr. Sherring may be taken as accurate; but he could 
not goto a more unreliable source when dealing with the 
people within our territories. For this reason: The natives 
of India do not like change ; they prefer going along in a 
steady groove. They do not care for alteration or reform, 
Now, our Government has done nothing but take the 
native out of his accustomed path ever since we have ruled 
him. One day we have “settled” his laws ; another day 
sanitated him ; another day vaccinated him ; another day 
conserved his forests, whence, theretofore, he got fire- 
wood gratis; another day we made roads, railways, 
canals: then we gave him schools, and wound up with 
the income-tax. All these things were doubtless blessings 
from our Western improvement point of view, but the 
native did not like them, and they all cost him money. 
The preliminary to each one of these (to him) unpleasant 
changes was an “official inquiry.” The native has 
become suspicious about “inquiries.” At first he 
answered questions without any suspicion; but when he 
found that the result of inquiries was unpleasant he got 
into the habit of avoiding the truth whenever officially 





* Hindu Tribes and Castes. By Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., 
LL.B., London. (London: Triibner and Co. ; Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink, and Co.) . 
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‘interrogated. This is a fact beyond all doubt. An 


official, English or native, is always a suspected person 
in our territory. If he asks a question, a motive is at 
once looked for, and an evasive or untrue answer given. 
Even if a native were questioned as to marriage customs 
among his fellows he would fear alteration of the existing 
laws, and lie accordingly. The only tolerably reliable 
sources of information are the unofficial ones—mis- 
sionaries, planters, and such like, who do not live in cut- 
cherries, and who are looked upon as harmless or friendly. 
We regret that Mr. Sherring has not depended more 
on them when treating of people and localities of which 
he had not any personal knowledge. However, with all 
its faults, Mr. Sherring’s is a most valuable work, and we 
recommend it especially to Indian officers, civil as well as 
military. 


SOME ART PUBLICATIONS. 
HERE seems reasonable ground to fear that the 
multiplication of books on art, at the present rate 
of production and reproduction, may become a perplexity 
to teachers and students. But, at the same time, the 
almost numberless essays, lectures, and handbooks treat- 
ing of “Old Masters,” “Little Masters,” “Early and 
Late Masters,” and the like, now issuing from the press 
would seem to indicate that there is a demand for a 
new summary of the life of Raphael or Michelangelo ; 
and that a book repeating for the hundredth time the first 
principles of art as applied. to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, meets a popular want. We have a shrewd 
suspicion that the number of books of this class that 
crowd our tables is partly due to the facilities for repro- 
ducing old engravings by various photographic processes, 
and that in times like the present publishers find their 
best account in publishing reprints, adaptations, and 
translations rather than original works. On the first 
principles of Painting, perhaps, there is little left to be 
said that is new; but on Sculpture, especially as applied 
to modern architectural purposes, we still want a good, 
clear, and cheap treatise, with practical illustrations; a 
book that would stimulate students and help to raise the 
level of modern sculpture in this country. We venture 
to say (and we throw out the hint to publishers) that 
with all our “culture ” and facilities for learning there is 
no book that satisfactorily fulfils these conditions. There 
is no lack of treatises, from lectures at the Royal 
Academy to a chapter in that eccentric work, “The 
Science of Taste;” we have abundance of advice, but 
the fact remains that the students of sculpture in this 
country want a hand extended to them more helpful and 
hopeful than any yet found in our schools and studios; 
and next to personal help would be a book such as we 
have suggested. 

The first book on our list, Ze Zarly Teutonic Italian 
and French Masters (Chatto and Windus), consists of a 
translation by Mr. A. H. Keane ofa series of papers, or 
biographical studies on art subjects, which have been 
appearing from time to time in Germany, under the 
able editorship of Dr. Dohme, librarian to the Emperor 
William. Readers who are already familiar with these 
biographies in the pages of “ Kunst und Kiinstler,” will 
welcome the collection in its English garb, because the 
value of the work in its collected form is greatly 
enhanced as a work of reference. This handsome volume, 
which is illustrated with many of the original wood- 
cuts, is divided into four parts :—“ The Early German 
Masters,” “The Early Flemish and Dutch Masters,” 
“The Early Italian Masters,” and “ The Early French 
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Masters.” That these subjects should have been ex- 
haustively dealt with in the original was obviously impos- 
sible, and in the arrangement of the matter into one 
volume a certain selection and excision was necessary. 
In the responsible task of deciding who were the “ mas- 
ters” of art whose lives were to be recorded, the English 
editor, guided by the experience of other writers, has 
gone to some extent on a plan of his own. He takes the 
view that there are “no abstract canons of taste,” “no 
ideal standards of beauty ;” that “ the highest art admit- 
ting of indefinite variety of outward form belongs to no 
particular time or place, the true test of excellence being 
the faithful reproduction, not of any traditional types, 
however perfect in themselves, but of the individual 
artist’s conception of nature.” It is on this account he 
says that :— 

* A preference has been given to such men as Schéngauer, 
Diirer, the Van Eycks, Lucas van Leyden, Quentin Matsys, 
Masaccio, Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Signorelli, Poussin, Claude—all of whom faithfully reproduced 


their own ideals rather than echoed the beautiful ideals of 
others.” 


Agreeing cordially with Mr. Keane that as all art has 
a tendency to become academical and to sink into 
routine, we should set the highest value on the pure ideal, 
we had hoped to have found in this book a more original 
selection. But we may be thankful for what we have before 
us, and for the care with which the lives of this noble 
array of masters is recorded. Especially interesting is 
the chapter on “ The German Minster Builders,” giving 
a short notice of the lives of the architects and builders 
of such structures as Cologne and Strasburg Cathedrals, 
and the church of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna. Many 
interesting details are given of the personality of the 
architects of which we know so little, of the origin of 
trade guilds and of the laws which regulated (and often 
hampered) the master builders in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. This chapter, by Alwin Schultz—the 
only fault of which is that it is too short—and the first in 
the book on Einhart, by Dr. Dohme, the introduction to 
** The Early German Masters,” we particularly commend 
to the attention of our readers. But the admirable plan 
of entrusting each life as far as possible to a specialist, 
has given an interest and importance to nearly every 
chapter, and the result, whether treating of German, 
Flemish, Italian, or French Masters, is to tell the reader 
something new even of names as familiar in Art history 
as Albert Diirer, Quentin Matsys, Masaccio, and Claude 
Lorraine. The chapters devoted to French painters are 
comparatively meagre, four artists, Nicholas Poussin, 
Lebrun, Mignard, and Claude being alone mentioned. 

he numerous woodcuts are unequal in quality, and 
if they are not always opposite the text to which they 
refer, they help to make an imposing volume, the real 
yalue of which is (as we have already pointed out) in the 
new facts presented in the text. 

Following naturally in a course of study of the lives 
of painters, comes next on our list Michelangelo, 
Lionardo da Vinci, and Raphael, by Charles Clément 
(Seeley and Co.); three lectures, with a preliminary 
chapter on Art in Italy before the sixteenth century. The 
translation, by Louisa Corkran, is easy and well written, 
and the catalogues of the works of these painters, 
arranged chronologically at the end of the volume, add 
greatly to its value. The book is prefaced by a remark 
from the Art Director at South Kensington that “ these 
notices of painters are remarkable, not only for the 
beautiful spirit in which they are written, but for the 
justice with which the three characters—Michelangelo, 
Lionardo, and Raphael—are compared and analysed.” 


. 3d 
< ~ 
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To all who are familiar with M. Clément’s writings, this 
testimony would seem superfluous ; what is of most im- 
portance is, that the translation is well done, and that 
the illustrations are excellent—far superior, in short, to 
the more pretentious German woodcuts in the Dohme 
Series. ‘The facsimile of Raphael’s sketch for the “ En- 
tombment,” from the British Museum, is one of the best © 
specimens of reproduction we have seen of late—in fact, © 
every one of the eight illustrations (printed in different — 
tints) has some artistic value. The book has the usual © 
faults with photographic reproductions—viz., that there 
are no titles to the illustrations, or clear references to — 
them in the text. A 
Elementary Lectures on Christian Architecture, by R. P. — 
Pullan (E. Stanford); Zastern Cities and Italian Towns, © 
by R. P. Pullan (E. Stanford).—It was worth while to — 
reprint these lectures on Christian architecture in a cheap © 
and readable form, because they contain a number of ~ 
facts, strung together from various sources, which will be © 
new to students to whom they are principally addressed. — 
It would be too much to say that all Mr, Pullan’s theories — 
of proportion and construction, and his “ principles of — 
modern Gothic,” should be taken without question, but — 
his classification of the churches in Italy, and generally — 
his descriptions of the “Romanesque,” and of the church 7 
architecture of the nineteenth century contain many — : 
thoughtful and suggestive passages. Mr. Pullan lays ~ 
down some rules for the building and restoring of © 
churches which the next generation of architects may © 
possibly be able to follow; at present we are too © 
economical and utilitarian, and the architect is too much ~ 
in the hands of the builder. ‘A modern church,” he 
justly says, “should possess not only the quality of © 
utility, but that of beauty, and not only beauty of form, — 
which appeals to the intellect, but the attraction of asso- — 
ciation, which appeals through the senses. “We want our ~ 
churches not to be exact reproductions of what has gone 
before, but to have a broad family likeness to those of ~ 
the Middle Ages.” And so on, in an easy, familiar, if ~ 
sometimes rather slipshod style, travelling over old — 
ground and pointing out old landmarks to new comers, 
giving useful suggestions to the younger members of that 
perplexed and divided brotherhood—British architects. 
Eastern Cities and Italian Towns, by the same author, 
consists principally of reprints of letters to the Architect 
and the Builder, which, published in connection with his 
lectures, give a practical value to both. ‘Travellers in 
‘Eastern Cities and Italian Towns” might do worse 
than take the book with them. The first part treats of 
Damascus, Baalbek, Jerusalem, the great Pyramids, 
Alexandria, and the Nile; the second of Corneto, © 
Toscanella, Pistoia, Cortona, Perugia, Rome, Naples, 
and Tivoli—all in handbook fashion, but grave and 
didactic on everything concerning the author’s specialty. 
We now come to a more popular form of art publica- 
tion, the cheap and tastefully produced series of 
volumes published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co,, 
known as J//ustrated Biographies of Great Artists. Here, 
once more, are the lives of Hogarth, Rubens, Turner, 
Holbein, Tintoretto, Raphael, Vandyck, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Lionardo da Vinci—each with a different bio- 
grapher and illustrated by woodcuts and engravings of 
works. The plan upon which this series has been 
published is undoubtedly a good one, and the names 
of the biographers give assurance of thoroughness in 
execution. The weak point at present seems to be in 
the illustrations, which in many cases are old and. un- 
satisfactory. The best of the series, from a literary 
point of view, is the Life of Zurner by Mr. Monkhouse, 
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a book which gives in a small compass a truer idea of the 
painter’s life and work than that of any biographer, from 
Ruskin to Walter Thornbury. A student taking this 
book to the National Gallery will get more readily at 
the motif of what seemed at first sight inscrutable in 
Turner's painting, and (knowing the man better by 
his biography, and divesting him of the clouds of 
romance with which Ruskin fondly surrounded him) 
a new interest will be taken by many in the pictures. 
The biographer owes much to Mr. Hamerton’s “ Life 
of Turner,” which is not within reach of everyone, and 
to other writers ; but his work shows great judgment 
and discrimination, and is a valuable addition to popular 
art literature. Of the rather fanciful sketch of Turner by 
Sir John Gilbert, and of the wood engravings from the 
pictures, the less said the better. William Hogarth, 
by Austin Dobson, is a painstaking and appreciative 
biography, linking together the well-known facts of the 
painter’s life, and adding a useful list of Hogarth’s 
biographers, from the anonymous letters published in 


_ Paris in 1746,*‘ pour expliquer les Estampes de Monsieur 


Hogarth,” down to George Augustus Sala’s dashing and 
picturesque essays in the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Dob- 
son’s style is less scholarly than that of some of his col/a- 
borateurs, and the bulk of information is not new. The 
Ulustrations produced by the autotype process from 
Hogarth’s prints are good and authentic; much more 
valuable than others in the series. Rubens, by C. W. 
Kett, and Zhe Little Masters, by W. B. Scott, are also 
on the table; but we shall return to the series which, 
if carried out by the publishers in the spirit with which it 
has been commenced, will prove of great value in dis- 
seminating art knowledge. That some of the best infor- 
mation in these books, such as that in “The Little 
Masters,” has been freely translated from Dr. Dohme’s 
** Kunst und Kiinstler,” and other foreign works, is an 
indication of research which is commendable. As a rule 
the less original matter there is in these books the more 
they are to be relied upon. 


THE PROGRESS OF POETRY.* 


AEDMON was a cowherd and monk of Whitby 
(sic), who, it appears, had not a “singing voice,” 
and was unable like his colleagues, to enliven the festive 
board with poetic strains, until one night, when he had 
slunk into the stable to hide his shame, a stranger ap- 
peared to him in his sleep and bestowed on him the 
gift of song, after which event he became a “ writer of 
note,” and “composed in his own language.” This legend 
is elaborated by Mr. Irwin into a poem, which gives his 
volume its first title. 

It appears to us that Mr. Irwin is not unwilling to 
assume the 7é/e of a modern Caedmon. He is not, we 
suppose, a cowherd, nor is he a monk ; but he clearly 
supposes himself to be a “ writer of note,” and to be able 
to “ compose in his own language.” We regret that his 
book of poems is not supplied with the portrait and 
memoir which modern authors are fond of prefixing to 
their works, in the hope that their features and the inci- 
dents of their lives may produce a deeper effect on the 
memory of their readers than the poems themselves. 
These helps to biography and bibliography are not given 
us, and we are therefore in the dark as to Mr. Irwin’s 
identity, profession, and past. _ But how well the legend 
of Caedmon fits in with what we are able to gather of 
en Te eee 
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Mr. Irwin’s gifts is proved by the poem itself, In despair 
at not being a poet, the cowherd exclaims :— 
3 “ Ah, woe is me ! 
Born with a mind of low degree. 
Hard fate ! to me—oh why !| oh why 
_ The precious gift of song deny ? 
Why give me not some skill in rhyme 
That I too might at supper-time,” &c., &c. 
But being, like the sailor’s parrot, not great at talking, 
Caedmon ¢hinks as follows :— 


“ I woke, in fact, in other mood, 
The sense, the pang, I was a dunce 
Nature and me despoiled at once.” 

The intelligent reader will, if he peruses a few more 
pages of the book, all of which we regret we have not 
space to quote, at once perceive the force of the parallel. 
The poet has with consummate art drawn his own por- 
trait. No one can refuse his sympathy to Mr. Irwin, who 
plaintively asks, “‘ Why, oh, why ?” hard fate has denied 
him the precious gift of song, and how it is that he can- 
not rhyme at supper time (or any other time, we 
believe)? We really cannot tell him; but the painful 
fact remains, he certainly cannot. Into his innate 
conviction: “the sense, the pang, I was a dunce,” we 
feel it would be indelicate to enter. Grievous, indeed, 
is it, after having thus shown the similarity of fate between 
the cowherd of the seventh and the author of the 
nineteenth century, to have to admit that, of course, in 
this prosaic era miracles having ceased, no “ maid in 
robes of dazzling white” has come to Mr. Irwin in his 
dreams, as she did to Caedmon. Such an apparition 
could scarcely have been expected ; at any rate he who 
expected to be made into a poet over-night was far too 
sanguine. We have done with visions and miracles; we 
live in a period of stern facts, railways, and telephones. 
Stars may “tingle” (with rheumatism ?) as our author 
suggests, and Caedmon’s gaze may be spell-bound while 
he is asleep, but no angel converts him into a poet. 
There is, however, compensation in this world. Caedmon 
was a poor cowherd, obliged to sleep in the stable ; Mr. 
Irwin has the advantage of his great ensample, inasmuch 
as we may fairly assume that he has been able to pay his 
publishers, and can therefore pay for a comparatively 
comfortable apartment. Would it be too bold to suggest 
that the angel of Caedmon is fairly replaced by the 
man with the hot water and clothes in the morning ? 

The title of our notice has been suggested by a 
poem entitled “Progress,” which is included in the 
series the author terms “Reflective.” It opens as 
follows ;— 





“ There Progress stands 
With outspread hands 
Upon the rocky shore, 
And in the stormy air 
Floats wild her hair 
And flapping robes ; 

Her eyes a fixed gaze a 
Athwart the ocean at her feet 

Discovery to greet 

Her maps, her symbols, globes 

Around her ranged and ready, 

But in the storm uncertain and unsteady.” 


Everyone will be at once struck with the boldness of 
this picture, and with the equal if not greater boldness 
of its metre and grammar. What boots it if strait- 
laced grammarians maintain the necessity that the verb 
should agree with its substantive in number? Mr. Irwin 
is above such trifles. He declines to suppress the s, and 
says, “ Her hair and flapping robes floats.” Nor does it 
matter that, as a rule, if the robes float on the air, they 
can scarcely flap: while, if they flap, they don’t float. 
The robes of Progress are justly described as different 
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from other people’s robes, and they may flap at Mr. 
Irwin’s sweet will, and even knock down the globes and 
other mathematical instruments, which are already un- 
steady. Whether they will also knock the symbols over, 
and what the symbols are, the poet stays not to tell. 
Nor are we informed why “ Progress” keeps her maps 
and symbols out-of-doors. Even the smallest vessels now 
have what is called a “ chart-house,” and we are shocked 
at the notion of this supernatural creature, who fypifies 
the advance of science and arts, being deprived of that 
amount of shelter which is afforded even to the humble 
cabman in the London streets. Progress, indeed, has 
the author made, for he invents new words with a readi- 
ness to be envied if not imitated. He addresses a 
tender and sprightly poem to a bee which has got into a 
railway carriage, and was evidently making itself dis- 
agreeable to the passengers, besides being itself uncom- 
fortable. The train proceeds to London or elsewhere, 
and then there is— 
“ Upon the earth no patch of green, 
In heaven no tint of blue ; 
The roofs and gables faintly seen 
Through smoke of wannish hue.” 

One portion of these Poems is called Erotic. But our 
young lady readers need not be alarmed. There is 
nothing in the least improper in any of these mild 
poems, which are scarcely even love lays. The only 
spice of suggestiveness we could detect is in the descrip- 
tion of a sunset, in which fair Dian is accused of an in- 
discretion which we do not believe she ever committed : 

“ The time was eve and autumn rare, 
The sun was sloping to the west, 
And Luna followed, meekly fair, 
To share his golden couch of rest.” 
And those who are inclined to embonpoint will be pleased 
to hear of one of the author’s heroines— 
“ To her figure slight 
So lithe and light 
Nature no more could spare ; 
The grace she bore 
Was precious store 
In heaven surpassing rare.” 
The exquisite melody, truth, and grace of these verses 
will impress all, and we recommend those who wish to 
read more of them to purchase the book. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


HE article in the Edinburgh Review which will excite 
most interest is undoubtedly the concluding one, enti- 
tled “ Plain Whig Principles.” In it the programme of the 
Liberal Party is, for the first time since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defeat in 1874, definitely propounded by the Whig 
official organ. It has long been apparent to dispas- 
sionate observers that there are at least two Liberal 
Parties—the Whig, which follows Lords Hartington and 
Granville, Messrs. Foster and Goschen; and the Radical 
one, which follows Messrs, Bright and Chamberlain, and 
which Mr. Gladstone has countenanced in his recent moods. 
According to the reviewer, who takes for his text a letter 
written by the late Earl Russell in 1874, “ Whenever the 
Liberal Party is reconstituted it will be on a Whig basis” ; 
the whole gist of the article is a distinct repudiation on the 
part of the Whigs of the more violent portions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Mid-Lothian harangues. The programme of the 
Liberai Party according to this its latest exponent consists 
of three principal points :— 

1, The equalisation of the borough and county franchise, 
coupled with a readjustment of seats to meet the just 
claims of a fluctuating population. 

2. The establishment of local boards on the elective prin- 
ciple for the administration of county business.’ 
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3. A modification of the law of entail to facilitate the transfer 


of land. 


To these three main points we are glad to see appended the — 
expression of an ardent desire for the reform of the Corpora. 


tion of London. 


This programme seems definite and moderate enough to. : 


command the acquiescence of most reasonable politicians on 
both sides of the House ; they are all measures which might 


be passed by a Conservative Government, and for that very ~ : 


reason we doubt whether they will be sufficient to command 
the adherence of the more ardent section of the Liberal 
Party. Is this, then, the outcome of Mr. Gladstone’s fiery 
philippics, Sir W. Harcourt’s virulent invective, and Messrs, 
Bright and Chamberlain’s tall talk? Parturiunt montes 
nascetur ridiculus mus, and we very much doubt whether 
this mouse, even with the Edinburgh Review as nurse and 
sponsor, will please the “ Mountain” Party—to use a French 
expression—in our Parliament. Even could the Whigs—the 
more moderate members of the Liberal Party. —obtain office 
by the promulgation of this very mild and inoffensive pro- 
gramme, we much fear that the Whig leaders would be con- 
strained by the fierce democracy of their Radical supporters 
to introduce some more “blazing measure,” which would in 
its fiery effulgence soon make these small tentative official 
twinklings “hide their diminished heads.” We venture to 
dispute the veteran statesman’s opinion which is the text of 
the article, and to prophesy—although that vocation is pro- 
verbially hazardous—that the Whigs will either have to 
coalesce with the Conservatives, or submit to the Radicals, 
What the Whig policy with regard to Ireland is we are told 
in another article in the number, “ Ireland: her Present and 
Future,” in which we are glad to note an emphatic protest 
against the disguised—if indeed we are justified in the use of 
that adjective—Communism of the proposals of the more 
reckless of the Irish agitators. The reviewer clearly points 
out, as the EXAMINER of last week did, that no redistribution 
of property would, provided contract remained free, that is, 
subject to the natural laws of political economy, materially 
alter the state of things in that unhappy country. Russia 
claims a large share of the number ; there is a review of the 
anonymous work, “Russland "Vor und Nach dem Kriege,” 
which has created a considerable sensation on the Continent, 
and which, by the way, Mr. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen seems to 
have used without acknowledgment in his recent article on 
Nihilism in the Vineteenth Century; also a highly interest- 
ing essay on the military position of Russia and England in 
Central Asia. The recent defeat of the Russians by the 
Turcomans would seem to justify the writer’s conclusion 
that the Government were actuated by an exaggerated fear 
of Muscovite power; and that, notwithstanding General 
Roberts’s brilliant victory, we have got a pretty mess to deal 
with in Afghanistan. The literary articles in the number— 
one on Mr. Hamerton’s “ Life of Turner,” and the other on the 
Persian Miracle Play—call for no particular notice. The 
leader on “ Agricultural Depression ” anticipates the result of 
the labours of the recent Royal Commission, and discusses 
In detail the causes of the agricultural depression and their 
effect on landowners, tenants, and labourers ; the results of 
foreign competition and of the working of the existing land- 
laws, both as they affect the accumulation or distribution of 
estates and the permanent improvement of land ; also the 
relations of tenants to landlords, and their effect on the culti- 
vation of the soil. There is hope in the future, for the present 
let retrenchment reign. 

The Quarterly Review opens with an article remarkable 
in every way, and admirable in style, on that of the late much- 
neglected character, Lord Bolingbroke. Had Lord Macaulay 
only died last month instead of unfortunately twenty years 
earlier, we should have unhesitatingly ascribed this brilliant 
essay to the pen of the eminent historian. We believe 
Macaulay learnt some of the most fascinating secrets of his 
style, particularly the rhetorical effect of the short sentence 
and of clause reiteration, from a careful study of the now 
almost forgotten works of that great master of English, and 
Tory politician, Henry St. John. We could find in almost 
every page of Bolingbroke’s writings sentences which, if read 
to an average educated audience, would be unhesitatingly 
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designated as what Sir G. Cornewall Lewis called Macau- 
layese. In thé late’ Mr. Macvéy Napier’s’ Correspondence 
we read that Jeffrey wondered “where” the writer of the 
essay on Milton “picked up that style,” which shows how 
even then—and Jeffrey was born only twenty-two rs 
after St. John’s death—that great writer’s finished composi- 
tions were neglected. Had Jeffrey read even the “ Letters on 
History,” he would have been in no doubt as to the source of 
Macaulay’s inspiration. ‘The influence, indeed, of Boling- 
broke’s style seems contagious, and to justify our remarks 
we venture to quote, almost at hap-hazard, a sentence from 
the article before us :— 


“His (the writer is speaking of St. John) character was, 
however, so unhappily constituted that these superb powers 
were seldom or never in harmonious co-operation. The vir- 
tues which balance and control, sobriety, moderation, consis- 
tency, had no part in his composition. His impetuosity and 
intemperance amounted to disease. To the end of his long 
life he was the slave, not merely of every passion, but of 
every impulse ; and what the capricious tyranny of emotion 
suggested had for the moment the power of completely trans- 
forming him. He exhibited by turns the traits peculiar to 
the most ennobled and to the most debased of our species. 
His virtues and his vices, his reason and his passions, did 
not as in ordinary men blend themselves in a gradiation of 
tints, but remained isolated in sudden and glaring contrast. 
His transitions were from extreme to extreme. He was some- 
times all vice ; he was sometimes all elevation. When his 
fine intellect was unclouded, his shrewdness and sagacity were 
amatch for De Torcy ; his dexterity and adroitness more 
than a match for. Marlborough and Godolphin. When his 
intellect took the fly from his passions, there was little to dis- 
tinguish him from the most hot-headed and harebrained of 
his own tools. In his sublimer moments he out-Catoed Cato; 
in his less exalted moods he sank below Sandys and Dod- 
dington. Pees 
Does not this read like a paragraph from the “ Critical and 
Historical Essays?” The sketch stops, we regret to say, at 
the death of Queen Anne; but a further instalment is pro- 
mised, to which we look forward with eager interest. Articles 
from the same pen, will, if the same high standard is kept up, 
prove not only an ornament to the Quarter/y, but a perma- 
nent addition to English literature.. Unlike the Edinburgh, 
its Tory rival is this time strong in literary articles. The “Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce” and “The Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich,” are reviewed in an interesting manner. There 
is also an able notice of Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s essays on Art 
and a learned and almost exhaustive treatise on “ Greek 
Civilisation in the East.” The political articles are—one 
on “ Mr. Bright and the Duke of Somerset,” “A Monarchy 
and Democracy,” and one on “The Credentials of the Opposi- 
tion,” being a rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone’s utterances in 
Scotland. 

The Westminster Review, although a thoroughly Radical 
organ, has never lost sight of the fact that England has 
Imperial responsibilities, and every quarter we hail with 
pleasure the appearance of some essay in which the duties 
of a “ Greater Britain” are not only indicated but defined. 
In this number there is an admirable essay sketching the 
possibilities of a due organisation of the war strength of the 
British Empire ; the title is “Colonial Aid in War Time.” The 
article “Imperium et Libertas,” argues for a further con- 
solidation of the great Empire our fathers have built up, 
and the stability of which would ensure the peace of a third 
of the habitable globe, and a fourth of its population. Shall 
we, huddled in parochial politics— 

“ Like the base Indian fling away a pearl 
Richer than all his tribe ?” 

is the question which we hope all true Britons will answer 
in the negative. Besides the section on India and our 
Colonial Empire, which are a special feature of this Keview, 
and the condensed well-written notices of new books, there 
is an article on Russia and Russian Reformers, in which 
certain movements of modern Russia are sketched in outline 
with candour and impartiality. “Social philosophy” based on 
L. Stein’s works goes somewhat deeper, and there is one essay 
more on the eternal silver question. 

The most interesting articles in the Mew Quarterly are 
on Westminster School, one of a valuable series which 
we think it was a mistake in the interest of the public to 
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Publish in a quarterly journal, and on the “Revival of the 


Drama ;” this latter points with pride to Messrs. Gilbert and 
Robertson, as a proof that we are not degenerate, Mr, Patti- 
son speaks on “ Middle-class Education,” and his remarks 
cannot fail to interest a large circle of readers. In our age of 
historical criticism and inquiry into the origin of things, the 
question of the origin of poetry was sure to be discussed, and 
we welcome a dissertation containing much. well-arranged 
and suggestive matter. The notices of new. books are 
judiciously selected and well done, and altogether the number 
is well worth reading. 

The Modern Review is the title of a new quarterly 
periodical devoted to the interests of Religious Liberalism. 
The contributors are, we imagine, people for whom the 
Nineteenth and Contemporary, who equally admit Bishops 
and Bohemians, are too eclectic ; and the Church Quarterly 
and British and Foreign Evangelical (we mean. no offence) 
too religious, or perhaps we should say too clerical. 
Although we find such writers as Dr, Carpenter and Miss 
Francis Power Cobbe among the contributors, we cannot say 
that we have been impressed by any striking evidence of power 
in the new venture, while we are reluctantly compelled to 
admit that we have noted certain, in our opinion, disastrous 
deficiencies of style. If the Review, however, meets.a real 
want felt by thoughtful men who rejoice in the advance of 
science, and yet humbly pray to God notwithstanding, we 
shall be glad to witness its success. The editor contributes 
an interesting conspectus of the story of nineteenth-century 
reviewing which is very well worth reading. Among the 
other articles Professor Upton on “ Fervent Atheism,” going 
rather on the lines of Mr. Mallock’s latest contribution to 
the Nineteenth Century, seems to us most noteworthy. We 
have received the Church Quarterly, British Quarterly, 
and Evangelical Review. Each contains many interesting 
articles, mostly of a purely religious character. 


FICTION. 


Through the Storm. By Charles Quentin, author of “So 
Young, my Lord, and True.” (Hurst and Blackett.)—Claude 
Clinton, the hero of this book, who has an e to his name 
because his mother was a Frenchwoman, is a young gentle- 
man of good family, but of distinctly Radical if not subversive 
tendencies. Nellie, the heroine, is the daughter of a man 
‘who, to put it in the delicate way the author selects, “ was 
not legally married te her mother,” and is brought up bya 
Mrs. Sinclair, the real wife of the father in question. Mrs. 
Sinclair is unkind to the pretty but totally inactive heroine, 
whose principal virtue throughout the book appears to be 
that she has a beautiful complexion. They live in the 
country, and the neighbours, knowing something of Nellie’s 
story—which, in fact, is a secret only to herself—treat her 
with so much contumely that she actually thinks herself 
ugly. Hence she is pleasantly surprised when Gerald 
Mar, an unprincipled artist stopping in the neighbourhood, 
admires her and expresses his admiration warmly. Neglected 
as she is, she thinks it no harm to deceive Mrs. Sinclair, 
and frequently meets the artist by appointment in the even- 
ings. Mar’s first idea has been to secure Nellie as a model 
for his. pictures (which generally, we are told, express a low 
tone of thought), but as time goes on his feelings undergo a 
change, and he is anxious to secure her for himself entirely. 
Nellie will not consent to become his mistress, but eventually 
agrees to marry him on the scarcely better terms that the 
marriage should be kept absolutely secret, that she 
should go by the name of Mrs. Gerald, and should not be 
introduced to anyone as his wife. They elope, while the 
good hero, Clinton, has been going about among the poor 
in London, living by his pen, which we presume was more 
powerful than Mr. Quentin’s. On his charitable errands he 
has come across a certain Esther Prescott, a poor woman 
who lives by embroidery; he protects her, saves her 
from extreme misery, and puts her to live with a convenient 
old nurse. In the second volume all the principal person- 
ages drift to Paris—Gerald Mar because he believes his 
pictures will be better appreciated there, Claude because he 
wishes to assist during the siege, and Esther because she 
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wishes to learn French, which Claude thinks is a very good 
idea. Mar here goes from bad to'worse, and the position 
of Nellie, which has always, of course, been a false one, 
becomes unbearable in consequence of her husband’s insults 
and the advances of a Monsieur le Duc, who is allowed to 
make love to her because he supplies the now impecunious 
artist with money. She runs away to Claude, whom she 
had met accidentally in Paris, and throws herself on his pro- 
tection. The hero, who is already more than half in love 
with her, resists the temptation, and sends her back to Mar, 
after which she abandons her frivolous life and devotes her- 
self entirely to ambulance duties. Esther is killed in the 
fighting between the Communards and the Versailles 
troops, and in her bosom is found a copy of her certificate of 
marriage to—Gerald Mar. When Claude discovers this, he 
writes to Nellie, telling her to meet him that night at the 
Calais train. Mar having gone out to dinner, she does so, 
“and they passed on to Life and Liberty.” No further ex- 
planation is vouchsafed. We do not know what becomes of 
Mar, the villain, nor whether Nellie was at last legally 
married. For the sake of respectability we hope so. In 
sketching the plot we have omitted to mention a number of 
characters to whom the author devotes many pages, but 
who have in fact nothing to do with the main issue, such as 
Claude’s friend, John Grey, Miss Constance Rookwood, and 
others. Notwithstanding the startling incidents related and 
the sensational surroundings of the latter half of this work, 
it is inexpressibly tedious. The keynote appears to be the 
intense hatred entertained by the poor for the rich—a hatred 
and jealousy which “Through the Storm” describes 
graphically, but will hardly tend to diminish. The story is 
distinctly unpleasant, nor does the way in which it is told 
make the unpleasantness of the incidents less glaring. There 
is little relief from sad, painful or disagreeable scenes, except 
by the introspections of Mar and Claude, which are as 
tedious as they are lengthy. The latter part of the book is 
copiously interlarded with French quotations, intended, we 
suppose, to give local colour. The only excuse for them is 
that they are on the whole correct. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza Duffus Hardy, author of 
“Glencairn,” “Only a Love Story,” &c. (Hurst and Blac- 
kétt.)—There are echoes of Ouida in this book, for Richard 
Rossmore has “‘a tall and /éssome figure, sparely yet strongly 
built, with long shapely hands, almost as white as a woman’s, 
but which, as some men might vouch, can grip hard as if 
they had sinews of steel.” And he also has “ eyes of Celtic 
beauty, full of latent dreams and dormant fires.” Many years 
later, after his wife has been killed in a railway accident, and 
his daughter has tumbled, most unnecessarily, out of awindow 
(which makes us think, “ Whatever was I begun for If I was 
so soon to be done for?”) he returns from Africa, “not a 
whit changed. The grey was still at odds with the dark in 
his hair and beard ; his tall figure was /issom and lightly 
knit as ever, with its leisurely movements of latent vigorous 
and nervous strength. His pale and bronzed, careworn, but 
handsome features were graven with no deeper lines ; his 
eyes, oddly light as ever, under the dark, grizzled brows, 
shone with the old quick, fitful glances.” It will be observed 
that the author has a fine command of adjectives, so large a 
stock, in fact, of them that she is not satisfied with less than 
an average of three for each substantive. It will also be 
noticed that while Robert is 4éssome with an ¢ in his youth, 
he loses the ¢ fifteen years afterwards, and is only Zissom. 1t 
would be an insult to “ Ouida” to push the comparison fur- 
ther, and to the patience of our readers to tell the absurd plot 
of this book, which is intended to be sensational, and only 
succeeds in being nonsensical. There is the brand of Cain, 
there are homicides, murders, and accidents, besides any 
quantity of the silliest presentiments. False sentiment per- 
vades its bad English, and any interest one might have in 
any of the characters is soon destroyed either by that cha- 
racter being suddenly killed, or by the lapse of years over 
which the author leaps as if they were a day. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 


ained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition 
Coen of the Legion of Honour, and one the Gold ~ re the Notion! 


Academy cf France.—18, Wicmore STREET, London, wa 
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T the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday last the — 
first paper read was on “ Fixed and Movable Bridges,” by — 
Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. But the title was scarcely — 
a correct description of this interesting communication, — 
which dealt almost entirely with weirs of various types. The 
same subject was continued by Mr. R. B. Buckley, who 
described the movable dams in Indian weirs. On Tuesday 
next a discussion on these papers will take place. 
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On Tuesday evening last, the 20th inst., the Statistical q 
Society held its usual monthly meeting, with Sir Rawson W, 2 . 
Rawson, C.B., in the chair. After the usual routine business, 
including the election of several new members, Mr. G, 
Phillips Bevan read a paper on the “Strikes of the Past Ten 
Years,” showing that the total number of strikes from 1870 
to 1879 inclusive is 2352. The years 1871-1872 showed 
the greatest number, viz., 343 and 365. — 





THE Conference of the National Thrift Society will take 
place on Tuesday next, January 27th, at the Mansion House, 
The Lord Mayor will take the chair at three o’clock. Papers 
will be read and speeches delivered by the following gentle- 
men :—Professor Leone Levi, Mr. Alderman W. McArthur, 
M.P.; Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, the Rev. W. L. Blackley, 
Dr. Benjamin Richardson, and his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning. Those who care to assist this excellent and use- 
ful society by donations of funds, which are much needed, 
can send them to the treasurer or secretary, at the London - 
offices, 14, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 









THE Section of the Society of Arts, formed in 1874, for the __ 
discussion of subjects connected with the Practical Chemistry 
and its application to the Arts and Manufactures, has been 
this year enlarged in its scope that it may include Applica- 
tion of Physics as well as Chemistry. At the six meetings 
of the present year the following papers will be read -— 
January 22, “ The Teaching of Technical Physics,” by John 
Perry, late Professor of Engineering, Japan ; February 12, 
“Gas Furnaces and Kilns for Burning Pottery,” by Herbert __ 
Guthrie, C.E.; March 11, “The Noxious Gases Bill,” by 
E. K. Muspratt, F.C.S. ; April 8, “On Recent Improvements 
in Benzine Colours,” by F. J. Friswell, F.C.S.; April 22, 
“On some Recent Advances in the Science of Photography,” © 
by Captain Abney, R.E., F.R.S.; May 13, “On some 
Physical Applications of Light,” by Professor W. G. Adams, 
F.R.S. The meeting are on Thursday evenings, at eight 
o'clock, and the days have been selected so that they do not 
clash with those on which the meetings of the Chemical _ 
Society are held. xu 
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THE Educational Year Book for 1880, which will be pub- __ 
lished next week by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., — 
will, we understand, be enlarged by the addition of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty extra pages, in order to make room > 
for the introduction of several departments of education not 
included in the first edition—female education, professiona} _ 
and technical education, &c. The book has, moreover, been 
revised and corrected to date, and additional matter intro- 
duced into those sections which deal with middle-class. 
schools, the universities, local examinations, &c., &c. 


A COMPLETE guide to the roads of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, which has been so long compiling by Mr. Charles 
Spencer, the well-known author of “ The Modern Gymnast,” 
&c., is now, we learn, nearing its completion. It will be 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran early in March 
next. We understand that the author has been at great 
pains and expense to furnish a list of the best hotels and 
notable places in each journey, giving a great deal of infor- 
mation in a very small compass that will be found most 
valuable to the bicyclist. 


THE British Museum authorities have accepted from a well- _ 
known collector, Mr. Charles A. Howell, a series of etchings 
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by a young artist, Mr. M. L. Menpes, who promises to attain 
the highest proficiency in his art. The series includes portraits 
of the late D. Maclise, R.A., Mr. Barnett Smith, and Miss 
Resa Bonheur, the painter. At South Kensington, Mr. 
Menpes carried off all before him, but his talent as an etcher 
is said to be something extraordinary. Miss Ellen Terry 
has just given sittings to him, and Sir Coutts Lindsay has 
not only expressed his intention of doing the same, but has 
invited the artist to send his portraits of Miss Terry and Mr. 
Barnett Smith to the Grosvenor Exhibition in May next. Mr. 
Menpes’ touch is singularly vigorous and life-like, and his 
etching of Miss Terry is almost likely to outstrip any- 
thing yet achieved in this direction. 


IT is somewhat singular that the tomb of the distinguished 
john Harrison, mathematician and inventor of various 
improvements in instruments for the measurement of time, 
should have been suffered to fall into decay, and to be 
wholly neglected until a few days ago. It is in Hampstead 
Old Church, and its restoration has just been completed 
under the auspices of the Clockmakers’ Company. Under 
the supervision of Mr. Addison, C.E., Messrs. Cubitt and 
Co. have executed the work in Ketton stone, the ‘panels 
deing of Sicilian marble, and the plinth of Spinkwell stone. 
Harrison died in the year 1776, at the age of eighty- 
three. He obtained for his discoveries the reward of 
{£,20,000, offered by the Government in the year 1714 for 
the discovery of a method whereby the exact longitude at 
sea could be with accuracy determined. 


Mrs. J. F. B. FRITH, author of “ Sylvia’s New Home,” has 
written a story entitled “More than Coronets,” which 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish during the coming 


spring season. 


Mr. GERALD MASSEY, whose Muse has for many years 
been silent, will shortly publish the first volume of an impor- 
tant prose work on which he has been engaged since the 
year 1860. It is entitled “ Myths and Mysteries Interpreted 
for Men.” 


THE irrepressible member for Dundee, is, we hear, about 
to issue a sequel to his “ Blot on the Queen’s Head,” entitled 
“Ben Changes the Motto.” The best part of the forth- 
coming pamphlet will no doubt be Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
characteristic illustrations. 


WE are informed that a new novel called “Green Ferne 
Farm,” by Mr. Richard Jeffries, author of the “ Gamekeeper 
at Home” and the “ Amateur Poacher,” will appear in a few 
days. It will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly publish a 
new book, by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Jerningham Journal,’’ 
entitled “ Very Gentcel.” Itisa tale for girls, and will be 
issued in the popular series of “Stories for Daughters at 
Home.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Anderson, T. S.—My Wanderings in Persia. With Illustrations and Map» 
James Blackwood and Co. 

Dowling, Richard.—The Weird Sisters. — Tinsley Bros. 

Evans, Mark.—The King’s Story Book. Part J. Illustrated. C. Kegan Paul 


and Co. 

Giles, Herbert A., translated by.—Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 2 
vols. Thos. De La Rue and Co. 

Gillmore, Parker.—Adventures in Many Lands. Illustrated. Marcus Ward 


and Co. 
Griffiths, Richard Foulkes.—Enaid. A series of Brief Essays. Elliot Stock. 
Irwin, A. V.—Czedmon, Ralph, and other Poems, Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. ne 
L'Art. No. 264 18 Janvier, 1880. J, Rouam, Editeur, 134, New Bond Street. 
Law, Wm. Arthur.—Tender and True. Remington and Co. ‘ 
Moule, Rev. H. C. G., M.A.—The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. Cambridge 
University Press. 
Nobl, Ludvig —Beethoven, depicted sg Aaa contemporaries, Translated from 
the German by Emily Hill. W. Reeves, Fleet Street. f 
Norris, Sarah, trans'ated by.—English Fragments from the German of Heinrich 
Heine. ’ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 13 ae il 
St. Clare, Julian.—Edna. A Tale of the Babylonian Captivity. 3rd Edition. 
Charing Cross Publishing Company. 
The — Quarterly Review. No, CXLI. January rst, 188. Hodder and 
toughton. 
The Edinburgh Review. January, 1880. Longmans and C». | 
The Church Quarterly Review, No. 18, January, 1880. Spottiswoode and Co. 
The Quarterly Review. No. 297, January, 1880. John Murray. 
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NOTICE. 

Portraits of Eminent Literary and Sctentiric 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full Bis.ioGRAPHICAL 
NOTICEs. . 

The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
ninety-six stamps :— 
S ROREPARNN sow, |'* MATTHEW, ARNOLD, B.A, 


3- THOMAS CARLYLE, tt. Professor HUXLEY 
4- Professor RUSKIN. 12. GEORGE MACDO , 
NDALL, _ | 13 Professor OWEN oe 


14. Mr. HERBERT ‘SPENCER. 


7. Professor MAX MULLER 1s. DEAN STANLE 


8 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J.} a 
VAUGHAN, D.D. | 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Trice 108. 6d. each, including 
notice. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PuBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Back page ......... 49 © | Page facing matter £9 © 0 
Inside page......... 80 0| Half page ......... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| fer inch singe col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER, 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “ THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied. with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


r. & G. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher, Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford S8t., W. 


BITIN WATH FR. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFCIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Tack. 
‘White Lodge. Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend ros house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils . 
—I have, &c., “ Ricnarp J. G. Fressorn.” 

Prices : 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 25s. Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Ubeapside. 

Retail of all Chem’‘sts. 














HARRON'S ouT 
HSN OG Fs Dicken 


q * Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Can only be obtained direct sed elsewhere as the * Knockabout,” are fraudulent 


imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 


for travelling, post free. : 
ilies 320, "HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 





p Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
JoHN BRINSMEAD AN " 7 


k Repeater Action, Patent -d throughout Europe 
a ae Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18, Wicmons 


Street, London, W. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 28. Gd. per week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and’ Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 


Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. ae 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,432 
Machines. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, wpon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, THe SINGER MANUFACTURING 
ComPaAny, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
befere Vice-Chancellor, Sir JAMES 
Bacon, 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 


their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘SINGER” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “‘Sincer” or “ Sincer’s ”’ Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tue SinceR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 


their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 


who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Since to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 

Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company’s name printed upon the 


top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 


Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 


buy only at the Offices of Tue Sincrr 
MANvFAcTuRING Company (formerly I. 


Singer and Co.) 





Curzr Countinc House in Evropz— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ir. the United Kingdom. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, } 4 


Life of Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
late LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD anp arrervarps or WIN- 
CHESTER, with Extracts From uis Diarigs AND Corresro os 
By A. R. ASHWELL, M.A., late Canon of Chichester. With P va 
(560 pp.) Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 4 

** A book that will secure the attention, and be read right through.”—Zimes, 
** A work of absorbing interest.” —Standard. . 


’ a 

A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- — 
TAINS. By ISABELLA BIRD, Author of ‘‘ Six Months in the Sand- 

wich Islands.” THIRD EDITION. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“ This little book is so brimful of incident and adventure, that, dip into it 
where we may, we can hardly go far wrong. Chapter after chapter is nm 
equally exciting.” —Saturday Review. a 
** A nairative of most thrilling adventure. She gives graphic sketches of the _ 

half-savage natives, and vivid pictures of the magnificent scenery.”— Times. 


A History of Ancient Geography 
AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, From THE Earuizst AGEs 
TILL THE FALL OF THE ROMAN Empire. By E. H. BUNBURY, F.R.G.S. 
With Twenty Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

-* These volumes bear the impress of mature scholarship, vast research, care- — 
ful discrimination, and literary skill in such a marked degree, as not onlyto ~ 
commend them to scholars, but to place them in the category of books which 
scholarg cannot do without.”"— Edinburgh Daily Review. - 


Rheinsberg; Memorials of Frederick 
THE GREAT, aud PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. By ANDREW 
HAMILTON, 2vols. Crown 8vo. 2is. a 

‘* By far the most important contribution made to English Literature on the 
mins of Frederick the Great since the appearance of Mr. Carlyle’s work.”— 
cotsman. 


Memoir of Edward, Catherine, and 
MARY STANLEY. By THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

“*A graceful tribute of filial piety to private friends ; full of delight to the 
general reader.” —Guardian. 


Nile Gleanings; concerning the Eth- 


NOLOGY, History, AND ART OF AncigNT EcGyptT, as Revealed ‘Tee. 
Ecyptian Parintines and Bas-Re.iers. With descriptions of Nubia “4 
its Great Rock Temples to the Second Cataract. By VILLIERS STUART, 
of Dromana. With 58 Coloured and Outline Plates, from Sketches and ae 
Impressions taken from the Monuments. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. % 


The Synoptic Gospels, The Death of — 
CHRIST, THE WORTH OF LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS, By 
oats THOMSON, D.D,, Lorp ArcusisHop or York. Crown Ss FE 

- Full of wise advice and sober caution. . 

Naticnal Church. 


Twenty Years in the Wild West 


or, Lirz In ConnauGut. By Mrs, HOUSTON, Author of a “‘ Yacht = 
Voyage to Texas.” Crown 8vo. 9s. = 

a 7 experiences aa med. - is backs, though sad, are of undoubted value, 5a 
especially at a time when reliable information regarding the le of I i : 
much needed.” —Zdinburgh Daily Review. Ther en ae a 


The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle. 
CONSISTING OF A TRANSLATION OF THE ‘NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, AND 
OF THE PARAPHRASE ATTRIBUTED TO ANDRONICUS OF RHODES; with is 
InTRODUCTORY ANALYSIs of each Book. By the late WALTER M. 
HATCH, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 1®s. 


The Ascent of the Matterhorn. By 


EDWARD WHYMPER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. ” 2% — COX 
“This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘ScRAMBLES AMONGST T 
Aare with Red crass aes eaeiienel illustrations.” _ 266, 

“* From no work with which we are acquainted is it possible to gainsucha  _— 
eer of the delights and dangers of Alpine travel."—Pall Mall 
aze ; 


The Lex Salica; the Ten Texts with 


THE GLOSSES AND THE LEX EMENDATA. Synoptically edited 

by J. H. HESSELS. With Notes on the FRANKISH Worps in the Lex 

oe by H. KERN, Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
uarto. 42s. 


The Life of Erasmus Darwin. By 

S DARWIN, F.R.S.  W S 

Worxs sy ERNEST KRAUSE. Portrait and Woodeuts. Crown yer 
“* A trustworthy life of the author of the Botanic Garden was much wanted, 


and no one could have better qualified fi is grandson 
Charles Darwin.”—Nature. . Ne ee ee ’ 


The Speaker's Commentary on the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by F. C, COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Medium 8vo. 20s, : 





. this most attractive book.”— 





ConTENTS. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN... .. .. Canon Westcott. 
THE ACTS OF THE STLES.. .. = Suseen or CHESTER, 
‘* The Speaker’s Commentary in the first two vols. of the New Testament is 


not only a help to the edu layman — not only an invaluable adjunct to ¢ 

— man’s ib ry, but, na _ — of z seneeal coal . a sencticaliy 
contribution in‘ ern Engli i idences of Chris- 

tianity.”"—Church Quarterly Revi c penne 80 e . 


Memoir of the Right Rev. Robert 


ere Ae, Say | ae BisHor OF CALCUTTA AND METROPOLITAN OF 
A. ECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE "AND JOURNALS. 
By his Sister, FRANCES MARIA MILMAN. With Map. Po 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MISS BRADDON’S. NEW...NOVEL. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


BARBARA: 


The STORY of HER SPLENDID MISERY and HER GILDED CAGE. 





REPRINTED FROM 


“ THE » WORLD.” 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE 


Letters of Charles Dickens. 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 


Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST 
DAUGHTER. 
(Second Edition. 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. 


By F. BOYLE, author of “‘ Camp Notes.” Large crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
* No review can give an adequate idea of the ‘ Chronicles of No Man’s Land.’ 
It must be bought and read. It cannot fail to please young and old of both 
sexes. Its only fault is that it is too short.”—Z.2aminer. 


MY CHIEF and 1: or, Six Months in 


Natal after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. 
With Portrait of Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, 

‘The book is extremely interesting. The very first apoece ain the reader’s 

sympathy, and when the last is reached, he parts from Mr. Wylde with regret.” 


— Examiner. 
= ————— 


The “A. D. C.”; being Personal 


Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By 
e., C. BURNAND, B,A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. Second 
ition. 


‘* A singularly amusing and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By€E. J. 
POYNTER, R.A. Large crown 8vo, 9s. Second Edition. 

** This is a fine book, full of clearly and deftly wrought-out explanations upon 
subjects of much intricacy...... The remaining contents of this remarkable book 
we must not even indicate. Its chief lessons will, per , centre upon the 
skilful teaching of thoroughness, nobility, and patience that ‘appears in almost 
every page.” — Spectator. 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. 


SCOTT-STEVENSON, With a Map and Illustrations. demy 8vo, 4s. 
[Second Edition, in the Press. 

_“‘ Mrs. Scott-Stevenson tells her story with delightful natve¢e and womanly 
simplicity ; she gives us many amusi i of life in Cyprus, and her 
sketches of her interesting female friends at Kyrenia are particularly grephic, 
Her book is altogether really attractive reading, gives one a fair idea of several 
aspects of the island, and would prove ae to anyone contemplating a stay 
especially for the sake of health. It is accompanied by an excellent new map, 
containing many important corrections on existing maps, and a number of 
attractive illustrations.”—Z¢mees. 


A YEAR in PESHAWUR, and a 


LADY'S RIDE intothe KHYBER PASS, By L, R. TREVELYAN. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“‘The incidents of frontier life are well described, as also are‘all the doings 

that goes to make up life at that important station, oe, whole being told ina 


pleasantly written story.”—Naval and Military 


GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy; 
and other Poems. By R. J. GILMAN. Second Edition, crown svo, 3s. 6d, 
‘‘Has reached a second edition, which is some evidence of worth. And in 
fact, there is merit in the book, and the play of ‘ The Secretary’ might not prove 
ineffective on the boards.”—Whitehall Review. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s. 




















NEW NOVEL. 


The BROWN HAND and _ the 


WHrrE. By Mrs. COMPTON READE, author of “‘Sidonie,” &c. 
3 Vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


Herat: the Granary and Garden of Central 
ASIA. With an Index and a Map. By Colonel G. B. MAKESON, 
C.S.L, author of “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 8s. 





Central Asian Portraits; the Celebrities 
See igh - 
ee a a ow oe author . ae Eeyland and Russia 
in Central Asia,’’ &c. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





Our Burmese Wars. and Relations with 
5 i. . L * 1 Cc * fe . 4 
see . 2 1879. By Gale! W. F. B LAURIE, author ot 

°° 


f Events t 
ey Oe Soeedl urmese War,” &c, 8vo, with Map 


** Rangoon,” “‘ Narrative 
and Plans, ré6s. 


The Church under Queen Elizabeth. = 
i i ss Rev. FREDK. GEOR . D.D., Vi 
sorical poten Jer olbek ol shliterical Sheach cd toa Riticedoa™ 
&c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 








The India List, Civil and Military. Issued 


by permission of the Secretary of State for India jin Council. January, 
1880. 10s. 6d. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “‘ Heaps of Money.” 
3 vols. 


Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,”’ 
““The Amateur Poacher.”’ 





(Jn @ few days. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
New Novel by Holme Lee. 


MRS. DENYS OF COTE. 


By HOLME LFE, 
Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. 


(ln a few days. 








(Ready. a 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 22s., Fourta Epition, 


HANDBOOK of the THEORY and PRACTICE 
A of MEDICINE. By FREDERICK T. ROBERTS, M.D., B.Se, 
F.R.C.P., Professor of Therapeutics {in University Col'ege, Physician to 
University College Hospital, &c. pa 
“ The amount of information in this book is, for its size, enormous.”—7he 
oan We ‘know of no work in the English language, or in any other, which 
competes with this one.” —Zdin. Med. Four. 


London: H. K. LEWIS, 136, Gower Street. 
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33, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


CONVERSATIONS ee ou. 
PERSONS, Curing. the SE COM med by his daughter, M. C. M. Simrsox. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE meee 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONA 
Corrected by the Nobility. oth Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved. 418. 6d., bound, gilt gr 4 of the living and ay 
“ Thi k is the most perfect and elaborate recor recen 
esclsagh nonters of | the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at 
day. It is a most useful publication.”—7imes. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of “Party,” “Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 
Harwoop, author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Giencairn,” &c. 3 vals. 
** A most interesting and delightful novel.”—Court Fourna?. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. O.ipHant. Ssconp Epirion. 3 vols. 


“This book is a delightful one—fresh, interesting, and well written. It 
deserves to take rank among the best works of the author.”— Z.raminer. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


** Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” SECOND Epition. 3 vols. 

LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
“Sr. Orave's,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A charming story.”— Morning Post. 

KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of his 
NATION and of the ORIGIN of the 
WAR. Taken down from his own Narra- 
tion, through an Interpreter, by one of 
the Officers in charge. 

See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
Price One Shilling. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 244, 
For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 














CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


CETYWAYO’'S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. O.iPHanrt. 
Chapters XUII.—XV. 

eee eG AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. By Janz 

HESNEY. 

STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. Sutuertanp Epwarps. 

SOME HINTS ON THE ee OF LATIN. By Professor 
Georce G. Ramsay, Glasgow University. 

A NIGHT WATCH, 

THE HALCYON’S NEST. By Rosert Cairp. 


w 


> BS? 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


On January 29th (One Shilling), No. 242, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurizr and W. Smaut. 


ConTENTS. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. re an in) Chap. XXXIV.—Bedford 
Square. XXXV —lIn which Barrington displays much Tact. 
Wan: the English have done for the Indian,People. In Two Chapters. II. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
An Arcadian Revenge. By James Payn. 
A Visit to Hinba. 


The ~ of Ghuznee. 

London Walks. 

White Wings: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXIII. 
—Secret Schemes. XXIV.—Before Breakfast. XXV.—A Protector. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON PERSIA. 


Just published, price ros. 6d. Illustrated (post free), 


¥Y WANDERINGS IN PERSIA. By T. 
ANDERSON. With Illustrations i a Map, showing the = 
te, the Old and New Scientific Frontier of Afghanistan, the Old Russian 
Boundary, and the Advanced Russian’ Be os Central Asia, and an 
Appendix giving distances between various places. 


London : JAMES BLACKWOOD und CO., 8, Lovell’s Court, 


Paternoster Ro 


Jan. 24, 1880. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1880. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
SUITABLE FOR THE ABOVE 





pert SN ve ee 


SHAKESPEARE : The _Tempest, with 


nd Philological Notes, Edited ; 


Grammatical, ai 
ie the Re Rev. 1 D. MORRIS, B.A. Feap. vo, 88 pp., 1s. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: Its History — 


and Contents. By the Rev. COLEMAN IVENS. Feap. 8vo, cleth, © 


175 PPy» 18. 


CAESAR.—De Bello Gallico, Books I. and IL, 


and Extracts from the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books of the Gallic War. 
With Examinaticn Questions, Notes, Imitative Exercises, anda Vocabulary. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 184 pp., 1s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—De Bello Gallico, Books I. —VIl, 
With {pivatuation, Examination Q 
More ons ne sak eelden: Tages seston LEONHARD SCHMITS, 


Wine naen es SONS, AND CO. reer 
ridewell Place, New Bridge Street, London, E. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP 
BOOKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE to LIBRARIANS, TREASURERS 
FREE LIBRARIES, and other G 


small, 


MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is NOW READY, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


More than Half a Million of Volumes are now on Sale, and must be disposed 
of as soon as possible in order to provide additional space for the increasing 
accumulation of Newer Books. 


NEW OXFORD STREET. January 24, 1880. 





NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Roads of and Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. 
a —- 2 as V. bal ing ) 

e Pilgrimage to Kevlaar (from Heine 
The Revival ot the Drama. 


Italian Affairs 
ee and L ULIAN STURGIS, 
Shelta, Takers phe 


ends of Vagrancy. 
Middle-class 7; gg 
The Origin of 
Fucinus: a Ct Lake and a New Found Land. 
The Anti-Rent Agitation in Ireland. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZ. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, his Son B. &., 
; ng aoe! Co E, Micuetr, M.a 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 


HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
| The Rey. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
at his Residence, Brigstock 





gore on an original and successful icarag' 
Thrapston orig plan Vi ey 
Prospectus and terms on application. 
* The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. - 


aining Latest Purchases of Rare, EaArRLy PRINTED, AND Curtovus Worxs, 
Linnany DITIONS ef STANDARD AUT USTRA 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. a ~S ae 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
By “‘BAGATELLE.” 





London; W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


TOBE S.Cisw) 5 


LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, 
by which the Liability of each Shareholder is expressly 
Limited to the amount of each Share. 


Capital, £21,000, 
IN THREE SERIES OF £700 EACH, 


In 20,000 Shares of 2ls. each. Payable 6s. on Application, 
10s. on Allotment, and the remainder as required. 


BANKERS. 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK (Regent 
Street and all Branches). 


SOLICITOR. 
J. REXWORTHY, Esq., 57, Cheapside, E.C. 


SECRETARY. 
C. POOLE, Esq, 


Registered Offices and West End Establishment, 
52, REGENT STREET, and 3, GLASSHOUSE STREET, W. 


City Premises—16 and 17, POULTRY, E.C, 


HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY will 

proceed to ALLOTMENT on WEDNESDAY, January 28th. List 

for London will CLOSE MONDAY, 26th; Country, 27th. All applications 
for remaining Shares of the First Series will be taken strictly on priority. 


Forms of Application for Shares now offered for Subscription, together with 
the Agreement, Plans of Premises, and all further particulars may be seen and 
obtained from the Secretary, at 52, Regent Street, W. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, taniag Doe p- received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during Jenuary and February. 


Box Office open daily from to to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six in advance. 


NEW SADLER’'S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 


. ‘O-NIGHT, at 8. 15) THE FORTY THIEVES. 
Times : * Cave eat de ata peeve The strength 
and efficiency of the oieae ae entitle me it to a special word of praise.”” Standard: 
“Scenery, costumes, machinery, properties, and effects leave nothing to be 
desired.” Chronicle : A pante mime that possesses the anpetiane te, auits of 
good, honest fun.” Fiche: ‘ A chef d’ceuvre of the painter’s the 
machinist’s invention”? The Dai'y Telegraph: ‘‘There is not a dull moment 
in this pantomime. Lite mene, is certainly one of the aon remarkable child — 
actresses now upon the stage, and ormance oug make une 
ef the enaseadine, at New Sadler's Mreha”* Preceded at 7. 35, by GRAND- 
FATHER WHITEHEAD. Mr. E. Lyons, Boones; Little lie. First 
time. Doors open at 6.30 ; carriages 10 45. No fees. 


HILDREN HALF-PRICE to MORNING PER. 
NESDAY and SATURDA  ielocwan at pevat @. NEW SADLER’S 








IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
VALUE waver Wie ae ere ae ment seek 





EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

Corr erepeeteaie Particulars Post Free r. STO Royal 
fan Sucks 3° 9. p Paget oe sare ae ae on TUBSDAY, ; and 
14 <tamps, 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE W 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARA’ TIONS 


BOOP ALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 





CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapt Marx, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Bacxnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 
Seas aasiuatnmedeaanaes ~ 
the daintiest dishes on te te a ee ee ee 
a ore the palm to the the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on a the ground that 





nei its strength its piquancy is overpoweri at its in ti 
zest by no means lapels eee flavour of the dishes to whe i iveddede 
Em au naturel” as a fillip to chops, game, or meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
«ihe only cheap and good sage Sold" by 6 Oo. ‘. 

e good sauce.—Sold rocers, Oilmen, Chemis 
&c., ts betes, » 1S., and 2s. each. 

Prepared te GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 
ESTIMONTAL. 


4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18. 18 
Gentlemen, —I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never eal geen 


saw eo still, for a of time my sideboard has lacked 
your celebrated Yorkshire R ae nat Tae me very peal a eben to 
florwa 


this testimonial im its favour, provided you think if worthy of your 
BE sober ba 0 wr the, gazi &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish wi meals, 

: elish”’ ren es 


” same R 


find ep gord. se so isefl, and so ch 

you are quite at liberty to publish 

The Author of “* Grace Darling,” “Harriet 
Charter,” 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 
OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


rie senikely’ ee to Ceqeelauive of good, 
is.—Yours truly, 


” “The Wreck of the Royal 


nrivalled for i 
mended by all who have tried it 
Manufactured from the 
Dispenses with brewer's 
The best ia the world. Defies com 
CODA ACE BAKING POWDER. 
berause ante to every household, and an 
cubeabhe antes Makes ous puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter ter and beaut ight bread without yeast One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 28, 


and ss. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


tobe the a re octane tt indaction ee t 
stim ° gout, 
cheuninniee &c. Has era an invaluable and stomachic to all 

ering debility and loss of appetite. aes ae oe 


Oy RSTIMOMIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 


ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, w,, § a 
Sheer Sive,~ Hovis teened Yous estes thas i, ae eg 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, is 
better than cure.—VYours truly, Emity Farruruty. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
€ ens ALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
(sn e ALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
. POWDE 
oe sate 8, CUSTARD FOW witout eee a ee de 
ro Crnequalled for the Panicidy followe Ti the utmost satisfaction 
the instr given are it followed. entertain the 
greatest confidence in pan Feanrecommend it housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent en eek 
Sold in boxes, 6d. fe 18. rede enn Chenin Italian Warchousersen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


aia ek eS) en eee 
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PHENIX KIRE OFFICE, Lombard - 
Pp ' pr I / aa . “ ’ —— aan 4 : 
een deme ne alte FE IP P S Ss 4 ’ a | 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. (BREAKF AST) ; y 4 | 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY COCOA. ; 
(Established 1803). 

x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. JAMES EPPS AND CO., = 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. = . 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. a 


A NS 





; MITH, General Manager. 
E. COZENS S sper 8 GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 




















4 
| : a y° Fry's — 7 
iF Winter Exhibition. FRY’s CARACAS COCOA. 7 
: : THE C. OC OA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. ee 
; THE “A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. aa oe 
i GROSVENOR GROSVENOR GALLERY, F GUARANTEED PURE. a 
| R Y’S a 
7 aatitRy OPEN DAILY, Fry’s COCOA EXTRACT. | 
E From ro till 6, Pure Cocoa only. ae 
| Admission, One Shilling. Cocoa. The Superfluous Oil Extracted. . 3 
if Season Tickets, Five Shillings. J. 8S FRY and SONS. a 
1% Gatceries Licutep at Dusk. SNe ee er ae ” 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S aaa 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. MR. G. H. JONES, 
' Oxrorp Street W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lonpon, | : 
SURGEON-DENTIST, : 
‘ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately ” 
3 From £5. Carriage free. oe opposite the British Museum), ae 
Inscriptions accurate and _——- jceaiaeet oe and Tomb Furnishings Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains = 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH = 
shiisdindhs ian tincasadiitihaabicestdlbaduidiitaepsaiaindtaiadadaephaciatinietinisainenatinirmeinsbenmneainadintemiiaiet (protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), a : 
B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 4 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated iod bl 
demand. Current Accounts opened with aaitene Broperly “introduced, — and New York, 1853. 
rterest allowed on minimum balances. for k 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit ona Cleevies Notes cored - erie CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
e — ee Pann meee of anne of smgpomens ane. Oe FUR RE Oe 
purchased and sold, and advances made theres. : - TESTIMONIAL. 
Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On “ Jan. 27; 1877. 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. ““ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and — 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. attention Saplaged, pa eonsinetion ¢ my —— see — sone. = 3 
t t tion excellien am gia far ou have o n 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Her Majesty's Royal. Letters Patent to puetert what I canphder the perfection of — 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 


to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 


B R A N D A N D Cc O ’ S « G. H. Jones, Esq.” “ By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
a . H. Jon . 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. | 
HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. ~ STOMACH and LIVER, from which: neal all 


diseases have their origin, w 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 





TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. (nerves and blood). 
ger T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- — 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nearing cape obser which digeston and goof tiialsing Rade 


Sotz Appress — No. 11, Lirrte STANHOPE STREET, Dee a 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. |* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that — 


if absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
Hy in the pine, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. Bilious, &o. Tt will do for you wast See 








a | ‘an compared with most other treatments. As @ 
: BIS ae PS 7 EIGNTON ? family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
a | “The Madeira of England.” and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
| A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. household. ; 
* Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical ision.— Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Si 
. For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, w= iesuien Medicinal veins 2s. 6d Rie 
2 A Book worth Reading. ‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE j 
* ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 











PARTRIDGE AND COOPER | BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. : 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, S| som eour an sebeutne: =a 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). ee excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES rh eis Nae db aA YP “Sg Me ; 
These Pills uire n traint of diet duri i in to 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 10s. | prevent the disease attacking any vial pare Sold te all Cheam me 


Fine Cream Laid Note *e ef se *e.* ae 4 = — - o * = on 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ald et 


Superfine Thick C ~ a wr * ee ee 
Straw Paper, “ P eo Note, Black Border és 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When inclement weathet 


checks to a considerable extent the natural exhalations of the skin an 


*- QARew DW & 
AanocodR 


7 Lar, e Cc ; l ogy ee * * ** 

i F Sabicomn bet: Papers 5° natn cae & we alternative is required to expel them entirely from the body through some other’ 
1 The Vellum Wove “ Club H. hen. ee channel. Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as the easiest, surest, 
ii Envel ub House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue : and safest means of attaining this desirable end without weakening the om 
nvelopes, 48. 6d. and 6s, 6d. per 1000, delicate or incommoding the most feeble. When from frequent chills or rf 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced t as air the blood becomes foul and the secreti itiated these Pills read 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trad. Sate Pas: ees: Raliced: Boal and efficient means of cl i ee eee ees x 
the retail houses. © trade, at about half the prices charged by | salut proceeding Moneente a ae aoe el pirat 2 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. ey . -_ i Structures saved from the depressing effects e 
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_ EVANS; SONS, AND COvS, 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent, of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED. COD-LIVER,; 


OIL -with -PHOSPHORUS: 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a-grain-of Phosphorus, 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations beitig the only ones introduced of the kind in whi 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients: ts entirely conceited . means of simple aroinatic€ “a ? thy flavour of the Cod-Liver 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can betaken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—1z lb., 38.: % Ib, 1s. od. each. 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s, per dozen. 





EVANS, SONS, AND CO. 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





Orchestral [ron Frame Piano.— 


HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


Piano and Harmonium on one 
Keyboard 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—§ SMI ce in combloation 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Admizably adapted for Church or 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


Perfect and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


Supplies the great want of this 
{ musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIO we A LN E 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the werbt form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vi the Mood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGS TOnm LOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficeent.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
a. gst being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON "LOTION i is invisible ee ee upon apateetion, and, unlike 
her preparations, has not any un 
KINGSTON LOTION forwarded to any adiress cn from observation for 
1S, 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediaterelief. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases; and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC QILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC ILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as: «5 38. 6d., 56 6d. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are_manufactured only “by We we WRIGHT, 

EWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEU MATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to coals any change from his 


or labour. 

RHEU Marie ons: are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other — ofmen. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 

Note the Address—W, RB, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO BS the 7 for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GouT, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Heap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 


is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both you 
and old, Fane SE naN ithents ccnatuedion Juhu 
change ‘of diet. 

is the Gasarmar. | SpEciFic for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession, 
and has Ses aes favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
** Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
“A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Adve tiser. 
y “* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Courz 


ifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
TIC-SANO casts aasherae ‘smeeatthe mse 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 2s. od., 48. 6d., and r1s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acenrs. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 





-faili specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism oa: 
Since Tema sat toe plessness, affords Immediate Relief, and in 
most cases effects a permanent 


Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s., 118, and 2ts. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 
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